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SHE TOOK UP HER POSITION AS DIRECTED. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 
Tuer New ACQUAINTANCE DESCRIBED. 


DIOSYNCRASY and vicis- 
4 situde had combined to 
Te stamp Sergeant Troy as an 
| exceptional being. 
ty 1 ail 
aS SS He was a man to whom 
# memories were an encum- 
B brance, and anticipations a 
3 superfluity. Simply feel- 
) =| ing, considering, and caring 
i» - for what was before his 
eyes, he was vulnerable 
only in the present. His 
A outlook upon time was as 
a transient flash of the eye 
now and then: that pro- 
jection of consciousness 
into days gone by and to 
come, which makes the 
past a synonym for the 
pathetic and the future a 
word for circumspection, was foreign to Troy. With him the past was 
yesterday ; the future, to-morrow ; never, the day after. 

On this account he might, in certain lights, have been regarded as 
one of the most fortunate of his order. For it may be argued with great 
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plausibility that reminiscence is less an endowment than a disease, and 
that expectation in its only comfortable form—that of absolute faith—is 
practically an impossibility ; whilst in the form of hope and the secondary 
compounds, patience, impatience, resolve, curiosity, it is a constant fluc- 
tuation between pleasure and pain. 

Sergeant Troy, being entirely innocent of the practice of expectation, 
was never disappointed. To set against this negative gain there may 
have been some positive losses from a certain narrowing of the higher 
tastes and sensations which it entailed. But limitation of the capacity is 
never recognised as a loss by the loser therefrom: in this attribute moral 
or esthetic poverty contrasts plausibly with material, since those who 
suffer do not see it, whilst those who see it do not suffer. It is not a 
denial of anything to have been always without it, and what Troy had 
never enjoyed he did not miss; but, being fully conscious that what sober 
people missed he enjoyed, his capacity, though really less, seemed greater 
than theirs. 

He was perfectly truthful towards men, but to women lied like a 
Cretan—a system of ethics, above all others, calculated to win popularity 
at the first flush of admission into lively society ; and the possibility of the 
favour gained being but transient had reference only to the future. 

He never passed the line which divides the spruce vices from the ugly ; 
and hence, though his morals had never been applauded, disapproval of 
them had frequently been tempered with a smile. This treatment had 
led to his becoming a sort of forestaller of other men’s experiences of 
the glorious class, to his own aggrandisement as a Corinthian, rather than 
to the moral profit of his hearers. 

His reason and his propensities had seldom any reciprocating influ- 
ence, having separated by mutual consent long ago: thence it sometimes 
happened that, while his intentions were as honourable as could be 
wished, any particular deed formed a dark background which threw them 
into fine relief. The Sergeant’s vicious phases being the offspring of 
impulse, and his virtuous phases of cool meditation, the latter had a 
modest tendency to be oftener heard of than seen. 

Troy was full of activity, but his activities were less of a locomotive 
than a vegetative nature ; and, never being based upon any original choice 
of foundation or direction, they were exercised on whatever object chance 
might place in their way. Hence, whilst he sometimes reached the brilliant 
in speech, because that was spontaneous, he fell below the commonplace in 
action, from inability to guide incipient effort, He had a quick compre- 
hension and considerable force of character ; but, being without the power 
to combine them, the comprehension became engaged with trivialities 
whilst waiting for the will to direct it, and the force wasted itself in useless 
grooves through unheeding the comprehension. 

He was a fairly well-educated man for one of middle class—excep- 
tionally well educated for a common soldier. He spoke fluently and 
unceasingly. He could in this way be one thing and seem another: for 
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instance, he could speak of Jove and think of dinner ; call on the husband 
to look at the wife; be eager to pay and intend to owe. 

The wondrous power of flattery in passados at woman is a perception 
so universal as to be remarked upon by many people almost as automati- 
cally as they repeat a proverb, or say that they are Christians and the 
like, without thinking much of the enormous corollaries which spring from 
the proposition. Still less is it acted upon for the good of the comple- 
mental being alluded to. With the majority such an opinion is shelved 
with all those trite aphorisms which require soma catastrophe to bring 
their tremendous meanings thoroughly home. When expressed with some 
amount of reflectiveness it seems co-ordinate with a belief that this flattery 
must be reasonable to be effective. It is to the credit of men that few 
attempt to settle the question by experiment, and it is for their happiness, 
perhaps, that accident has never settled it for them. Nevertheless, that 
the power of a male dissembler, who by the simple process of deluging her 
with untenable fictions charms the female wisely, becomes limitless and 
absolute to the extremity of perdition, is a truth taught to many by 
unsought and wringing occurrences. And some—frequently those who 
are definable as middle-aged youths, though not always—profess to have 
attained the same knowledge by other and converse experiences, and 
jauntily continue their indulgence in such experiences with terrible effect. 
Sergeant Troy was one. He had been known to observe casually that 
in dealing withSwomankind the only alternative to flattery was cursing 
and swearing. There was no third method. ‘Treat them fairly, and 
you are a lost man,” he would say. 

This person’s public appearance in Weatherbury promptly followed 
his arrival there. A week or two after the shearing, Bathsheba, feeling a 
nameless relief of spirits on account of Boldwood’s absence, approached 
her hayfields and looked over the hedge towards the haymakers. They 
consisted in about equal proportions of gnarled and flexuous forms, the 
former being the men, the latter the women, who wore tilt bonnets covered 
with nankeen, which hung in a curtain upon their shoulders. Coggan 
and Mark Clark were mowing in a less forward meadow, Clark humming 
a tune to the strokes of his scythe, to which Jan made no attempt to 
keep time with his.. In the first mead they were already loading hay, 
the women raking it into cocks and windrows, and the men tossing it upon 
the waggon. 

From behind the waggon a bright scarlet spot emerged, and went on 
loading unconcernedly with the rest. It was the gallant Sergeant, who 
had come haymaking for pleasure ; and nobody could deny that he was 
doing the mistress of the farm real knight-service by this voluntary con- 
tribution of his labour at a busy time. 

As soon as she had entered the field Troy saw her, and sticking his 
pitchfork into the ground and picking up his walking-cane, he came 
forward. Bathsheba blushed with half-angry embarrassment, and adjusted 
her eyes as well as her feet to the direct line of her path. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 
SCENE ON THE VERGE OF THE HAY-MEAD. 


‘‘An, Miss Everdene!” said the Sergeant, lifting his diminutive cap. 
‘Little did I think it was you I was speaking to the other night. And 
yet, if I had reflected, the ‘ Queen of the Corn-market’ (truth is truth at 
any hour of the day or night, and I heard you so named in Casterbridge 
yesterday), the ‘Queen of the Corn-market,’ I say, could be no other 
woman. I step across now to beg your forgiveness a thousand times for 
having been led by my feelings to express myself too strongly for a 
stranger. To be sureI am no stranger to the place—I am Sergeant Troy, 
as I told you, and I have assisted your uncle in these fields no end of 
times when I was a lad. I have been doing the same for you to-day.” 

“T suppose I must thank you for that, Sergeant Troy,” said the 
‘¢ Queen of the Corn-market,”’ in an indifferently grateful tone. 

The Sergeant looked hurt and sad. ‘Indeed you must not, Miss 
Everdene,” he said. ‘‘ Why could you think such a thing necessary ?”’ 

“ T am glad it is not.” 

‘«‘ Why ? if I may ask without offence.” 

‘‘ Because I don’t much want to thank you for anything.” 

“IT am afraid [ have made a hole with my tongue that my heart 
will never mend. Oh these intolerable times: that ill-luck should follow a 
man for honestly telling a woman she is beautiful! “Twas the most I 
said—you must own that; and the least I could say—that I own myself.” 

‘“‘ There is some talk I could do without more easily than money.” 

“Indeed. That remark seems somewhat digressive.” 

‘Tt means that I would rather have your room than your company.” 

‘¢ And I would rather have curses from you than kisses from any other 
woman ; s0 I'll stay here.” 

Bathsheba was absolutely speechless. And yet she could not help 
giving an interested side-thought to the Sergeant’s ingenuity. 

‘‘ Well,” continued Troy, ‘‘I suppose there is a praise which is rude- 
ness, and that may be mine. At the same time there is a treatment which 
is injustice, and that may be yours. Because a plain blunt man, who has 
never been taught concealment, speaks out his mind without exactly in- 
tending it, he’s to be snapped off like a son of a sinner.” 

‘‘Indeed there’s no such case between us,” she said, turning away. 
‘¢T don’t allow strangers to be bold and impudent—even in praise of me.”’ 

‘“« Ah—it is not the fact but the method which offends you,”’ he said, 
sorrowfully. ‘‘ But I have the sad satisfaction of knowing that my words, 
whether pleasing or offensive, are unmistakably true. Would you have 
had me look at you, and tell my acquaintance that you are quite a com- 
monplace woman, to save you the embarrassment of being stared at if 
they come near you? Not I. I couldn’t tell any such ridiculous lie 
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about a beauty to encourage a single woman in England in too excessive 
a modesty.” 

‘‘It is all pretence—what you are saying!’ exclaimed Bathsheba, 
laughing in spite of herself at the Sergeant’s palpable method. ‘ You have 
a rare invention, Sergeant Troy. Why couldn’t you have passed by me 
that night, and said nothing? — that was all I meant to reproach 
you for.” 

‘‘ Because I wasn’t going to,” he said, smiling. ‘‘ Half the pleasure 
of a feeling lies in being able to express it on the spur of the moment, 
and I let out mine. It would have been just the same if you had been 
the reverse person—ugly and old—TI should have exclaimed about it in the 
same way.” 

‘‘ How long is it since you have been so afflicted with strong feeling 
then ?” 

‘* Oh, ever since I was big enough to know loveliness from deformity.” 

“Tis to be hoped your sense of the difference you speak of doesn’t 
stop at faces, but extends to morals as well.” 

‘‘T won't speak of morals or religion—my own or anybody else’s. 
Though perhaps I should have been a very good Christian if you pretty 
women hadn't made me an idolater.’’ 

Bathsheba moved on to hide the irrepressible dimplings of merri- 
ment. ‘Troy followed entreatingly. 

‘‘ But—Miss Everdene—you do forgive me ?”’ 

‘“‘ Hardly.” 

“Why?” 

‘‘ You say such things.” 

‘‘T said you were beautiful, and I'll say so still, for, by —, so you 
are! The most beautiful ever I saw, or may I fall dead this instant ! 
Why, upon my E 

** Don’t—don’t ! Iwon't listen to you—you are so profane!” she 
said, in a restless state between distress at hearing him and a penchant to 
hear more. . 

“JT again say you are a most fascinating woman. There’s nothing 
remarkable in my saying so, is there? I’m sure the fact is evident 
enough. Miss Everdene, my opinion may be too forcibly let out to please 
you, and, for the matter of that, too insignificant to convince you, but 
surely it is honest, and why can’t it be excused ?”’ 

‘‘ Because it—it isn’t a correct one,” she femininely murmured. 

‘‘ Oh fie—fie! Am I any worse for breaking the third of that Terrible 
Ten than you for breaking the ninth?” 

‘* Well, it doesn’t seem quite true to me that I am fascinating,” she 
replied evasively. 

‘*‘ Not so to you: then I say with all respect that, if so, it is owing 
to your modesty, Miss Everdene. But surely you must have been told 
by everybody of what everybody notices? and you should take their 
words for it,” 
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“‘They don’t say so, exactly.” 

‘‘Oh yes, they must!” 

‘‘ Well, I mean to my face, as you do,’’ she went on, allowing herself 
to be further lured into a conversation that intention had rigorously for- 
bidden. 

‘¢ But you know they think so?” 

‘“‘ No—that is—I certainly have heard Liddy say they do, but .. .” 
She paused. 

Capitulation—that was the purport of the simple reply, guarded as it 
was—capitulation, unknown to herself. Never did a fragile tailless 
sentence convey a more perfect meaning. The careless Sergeant smiled 
within himself, and probably the devil smiled too from a loop-hole in 
Tophet, for the moment was the turning-point of a career. Her tone and 
mien signified beyond mistake that the seed which was to lift the founda- 
tion had taken root in the chink: the remainder was a mere question of 
time and natural seriate changes. 

‘‘ There the truth comes out!” said the soldier, in reply. ‘‘ Never 
tell me that a young lady can live in a buzz of admiration without know- 
ing something about it. Ah, well, Miss Everdene, you are—pardon my 
blunt way—you are rather an injury to our race than otherwise.” 

‘“‘ How—indeed ?” she said, opening her eyes. 

‘‘ Oh, it is true enough. I may as well be hung for a sheep as a 
lamb (an old country saying, not of much account, but it will do for a 
rough soldier), and so I will speak my mind, regardless of your pleasure, 
and without hoping or intending to get your pardon. Why, Miss 
Everdene, it is in this manner that your good looks may do more harm 
than good in the world.” [The Sergeant looked down the mead in pained 
abstraction.] ‘* Probably some one man on an average falls in love with 
each ordinary woman. She can marry him: he is content, and leads a 
useful life. Such women as you a hundred men always covet—your eyes 
will bewitch scores on scores into an unavailing fancy for you—you can 
only marry one of that many. Out of these say twenty will endeavour to 
drown the bitterness of despised love in drink: twenty more will mope 
away their lives without a wish or attempt to make a mark in the world, 
because they have no ambition apart from their attachment to you: 
twenty more—the susceptible person myself possibly among them—will 
be always draggling after you, getting where they may just see you, doing 
desperate things. Men are such constant fools! The rest may try to get 
over their passion with more or less success. But all these men will be sad- 
dened. And not only those ninety-nine men, but the ninety-nine women 
they might have married are saddened with them. There’s my tale. 
That’s why I say that a woman so charming as yourself, Miss Everdene, 
is hardly a blessing to her race.” 

The handsome Sergeant’s features were during this speech as rigid 
and stern as John Knox’s in addressing his gay young queen. 

Seeing she made no reply, he said, ‘Do you read French ?”’ 
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‘‘No: I began, but when I got to the verbs, father died,’’ she said, 
simply. 

*‘T do—when I have an opportunity, which latterly has not been 
often (my mother was a Parisian)—and there's a proverb they have, Qui 
aime bien, chatie bien—he chastens who loves well. Do you understand 
me?” 

“Ah!” she replied, and there was even a little tremulousness in the 
usually cool girl’s voice; ‘‘if you can only fight half as winningly as you 
can talk, you are able to make a pleasure of a bayonet wound!” And 
then poor Bathsheba instantly perceived her slip in making this admis- 
sion: in hastily trying to retrieve it, she went from bad to worse. 
‘Don’t, however, suppose that J derive any pleasure from what you tell 
me.” 

‘‘IT know you do not—i know it perfectly,” said Troy, with much 
hearty conviction on the exterior of his face: and altering the expression 
to moodiness; ‘‘ when a dozen men are ready to speak tenderly to you, 
and give the admiration you deserve without adding the warning you 
need, it stands to reason that my poor rough-and-ready mixture of praise 
and blame cannot convey much pleasure. Fool as I may be, I am not so 
conceited as to suppose that.” 

‘‘T think you—are conceited, nevertheless,’ said Bathsheba, hesi- 
tatingly, and looking askance at a reed she was fitfully pulling with one 
hand, having lately grown feverish under the soldier’s system of procedure 
—not because the nature of his cajolery was entirely unperceived, but 
because its vigour was overwhelming. 

‘¢T would not own it to anybody else—nor do I exactly to you. Still, 
there might have been some self-conceit in my foolish supposition the 
other night. I knew that what I said in admiration might be an opinion 
too often forced upon you to give any pleasure, but I certainly did think 
that the kindness of your nature might prevent you judging an uncon- 
trolled tongue harshly—which you have done—and thinking badly of me, 
and wounding me this morning, when I am working hard to save your 
hay.” 

ve Well, you need not think more of that: perhaps you did not mean 
_ to be rude to me by speaking out your mind: indeed, I believe you did 
not,” said the shrewd woman, in painfully innocent earnest. ‘ And I 
thank you for giving help here. But—but mind you don’t speak to me 
again in that way, or in any other, unless I speak to you.” 

‘¢Oh, Miss Bathsheba! That is too hard!”’ 

‘No, it isn’t. Why is it?” 

‘¢ You will never speak to me; for I shall not be here long. Iam 
soon going back again to the miserable monotony of drill—and perhaps 
our regiment will be ordered out soon. And yet you take away the one 
little ewe-lamb of pleasure that I have in this dull life of mine. Well, 
perhaps generosity is not a woman’s most marked characteristic.” 

‘‘ When are you going from here ?”’ she asked, with some interest. 
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‘Tn a month.” 

‘‘ But how can it give you pleasure to speak to me ?”’ 

‘“‘ Can you ask, Miss Everdene—knowing as you do—what my offence 
is based on ?”’ 

“If you do care so much for a silly trifle of that kind, then, I don’t 
mind doing it,” she uncertainly and doubtingly answered. ‘But you 
can’t really care for a word from me? you only say so—I think you only 
say 80.” 

‘“‘ That's unjust—but I won't repeat the remark. I am too gratified 
to get such a mark of your friendship at any price to cavil at the tone. I 
do, Miss Everdene, care for it. You may think a man foolish to want a 
mere word-~just a good morning. Perhaps he is—I don’t know. But 
you have never been a man looking upon a woman, and that woman 
yourself.” 

“Well.” 

‘‘Then you know nothing of what such an experience is like—and 
Heaven forbid that you ever should.” 

‘‘ Nonsense, flatterer! What is it like? I am interested in 
knowing.”’ 

“ Put shortly, it is not being able to think, hear, or look in any direc- 
tion except one without wretchedness, nor there without torture.” 

‘‘ Ah, Sergeant, it won’t do—you are pretending,” she said, shaking 
her head dubiously. ‘ Your words are too dashing to be true.” 

‘*T am not, upon the honour of a soldier.” 

‘* But why is it so ?—Of course, I ask for mere pastime.” 

‘‘ Because you are so distracting—and I am so distracted.” 

‘* You look like it.” 

‘‘T am indeed.” 

‘¢ Why you only saw me the other night, you stupid man.” 

‘‘ That makes no difference. The lightning works instantaneously. I 
loved you then, at once—as I do now.” 

Bathsheba surveyed him curiously, from the feet upward, as high 
as she liked to venture her glance, which was not quite so high as 
his eyes. 

‘‘You cannot and you don’t,” she said, demurely. ‘There is no 
such sudden feeling in people. I won’t listen to you any longer. Dear 
me, I wish I knew what o’clock it is—I am going—I have wasted too 
much time here already.” 

The Sergeant looked at his watch and told her. ‘* What, haven’t you 
a watch, Miss?” he enquired. 

‘¢T have not just at present—I am about to get a new one.” 

‘‘No. You shall be given one. Yes—you shall. A gift, Miss 
Everdene—a gift.” 

And before she knew what the young man was intending, a heavy gold 


watch was in her hand. 
‘Jt is an unusually good one for a man like me to possess,’ he 
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quietly said. ‘‘ That watch has a history. Press the spring and open the 
back.” 

She did so. 

‘¢ What do you see?” 

‘* A crest and a motto.” 

‘A coronet with five points, and beneath, Cedit amor rebus—‘ Love 
yields to circumstance.’ It’s the motto of the Earls of Severn. That 
watch belonged to the last lord, and was given to my mother’s husband, a 
medical man, for his use till I came of age, when it was to be given to me. 
It was all the fortune that ever I inherited. That watch has regulated 
imperial interests in its time—the stately ceremonial, the courtly assigna- 
tion, pompous travels, and lordly sleeps. Now it is yours.” 

‘‘ But, Sergeant Troy, I cannot take this—I cannot!” she exclaimed, 
with round-eyed wonder. ‘A gold watch! What are you doing? Don’t 
be such a dissembler !” 

The Sergeant retreated to avoid receiving back his gift, which she held 
out persistently towards him. Bathsheba followed as he retired. 

‘‘ Keep it—do Miss Everdene—keep it!” said the erratic child of 
impulse. ‘‘The fact of your possessing it makes it worth ten times as 
much tome. A more plebeian one will answer my purpose just as well, 
and the pleasure of knowing whose heart my old one beats against—well, 
I won’t speak of that. It is in far worthier hands than ever it has 
been in before,”’ 

‘* But indeed I can’t have it!’’ she said, in a perfect simmer of dis- 
tress. ‘Oh, how can you do such a thing; that is, if you really mean 
it! Give me your dead father’s watch, and such a valuable one! You 
should not be so reckless, indeed, Sergeant Troy.” 

‘‘T loved my father: good; but better, I love you more. That’s how 
I can do it,” said the Sergeant, with an intonation of such exquisite 
fidelity to nature that it was evidently not all acted now. Her beauty, 
which, whilst it had been quiescent, he had praised in jest, had in its 
animated phases moved him to earnest ; and though his seriousness was 
less than she imagined, it was probably more than he imagined himself. 

Bathsheba was brimming with agitated bewilderment, and she said, in 
half-suspicious accents of feeling, ‘‘ Can it be! Ob, how can it be, that 
you care for me, and so suddenly! You have seen so little of me: I may 
not be really so—so nice-looking as I seem to you. Please, do take it ; 
oh, do! I cannot and will not have it. Believe me, your generosity is 
too great. I have never done you a single kindness, and why should you 
be so kind to me?” 

A factitious reply had been again upon his lips, but it was again sus- 
pended, and he looked at her with an arrested eye. The truth was, 
that as she now stood excited, wild, and honest as the day, her alluring 
beauty bore out so fully the epithets he had bestowed upon it that he 
was quite startled at his temerity in advancing them as false. He said 
mechanically, ‘‘ Ah, why ?”’ and continued to look at her. 

31—5 
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‘“¢ And my workfolk see me following you about the field, and are won- 
dering. Oh, this is dreadful!” she went on, unconscious of the trans- 
mutation she was effecting. 

‘‘T did not quite mean you to accept it at first, for it is my one poor 
patent of nobility,” he broke out, bluntly ; “ but, upon my soul, I wish 
you would now. Without any shamming, come! Don’t deny me the 
happiness of wearing it for my sake? But you are too lovely even to 
care to be kind as others are.” 

‘No, no; don’t say so. I have reasons for reserve which I cannot 
explain.” ‘ 

‘‘ Let it be, then, let it be,” he said, receiving back the watch at last ; 
‘‘T must be leaving you now. And will you speak to me for these few 
weeks of my stay ?” 

‘‘ Indeed I will. Yet, I don’t know if I will! Oh, why did you come 
and disturb me so!” 

‘‘ Perhaps in setting a gin, I have caught myself. Such things have 
happened. Well, will you let me work in your fields ?”’ he coaxed. 

‘Yes, I suppose so; if it is any pleasure to you.” 

‘© Miss Everdene, I thank you.” 

‘* No, no.” 

“‘ Good-bye!” 

The Sergeant lifted his cap from the slope of his head, bowed, 
replaced it, and returned to the distant group of haymakers. 

Bathsheba could not face the haymakers now. Her heart erratically 
flitting hither and thither from perplexed excitement, hot, and almost 
tearful, she retreated homewards, murmuring, ‘‘ Oh, what have I done! 
what does it mean! I wish I knew how much of it was true!” 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
HIvVING THE BEES. 


Tue Weatherbury bees were late in their swarming this year. It was in the 
latter part of June, and the day after the interview with Troy in the hay- 
field, that Bathsheba was standing in her garden, watching a swarm in the 
air and guessing their probable settling-place. Not only were they late this 
year, but unruly. Sometimes throughout a whole season all the swarms 
would alight on the lowest attainable bough—such as part of a currant- 
bush or espalier apple-tree; next year they would, with just the same 
unanimity, make straight off to the uppermost member of some tall, 
gaunt costard, or quarrington, and there defy all invaders who did not 
come armed with ladders and staves to take them. 

This was the case at present. Bathsheba’s eyes, shaded by one hand, 
were following the ascending multitude against the unexplored stretch of 
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blue till they ultimately halted by one of the unwieldly trees spoken of. 
A process was observable somewhat analogous to that of alleged forma- 
tions of the universe, time and times ago. The bustling swarm had 
swept the sky in a scattered and uniform haze, which now thickened to a 
nebulous centre: this glided on to a bough and grew still denser, till it 
formed a solid black spot upon the light. 

The men and women being all busily engaged in saving the hay— 
even Liddy had left the house for the purpose of lending a hand—Bath- 
sheba resolved to hive the bees herself, if possible. She had dressed the 
hive with herbs and honey, fetched a ladder, brush and crook, made 
herself impregnable with an armour of leather gloves, straw hat and large 
gauze veil—once green but now faded to snuff colour—and ascended a 
dozen rungs of the ladder. At once she heard, not ten yards off, a voice 
that was beginning to have a strange power in agitating her. 

‘¢Miss Everdene, let me assist you; you should not attempt such 
a feat alone.” 

Troy was just opening the garden gate. 

Bathsheba flung down the brush, crook and empty hive, pulled the 
skirt of her dress tightly round her ankles in a tremendous flurry, and as 
well as she could slid down the ladder. By the time she reached the 
bottom Troy was there also, and he stooped to pick up the hive. 

‘¢ How fortunate I am to have dropped in at this moment !’’ exclaimed 
the Sergeant. 

She found her voice in a minute. ‘ What! and will you shake them 
in for me?” she asked, in what, for a defiant girl, was a faltering way ; 
though, for a timid girl, it would have seemed a brave way enough. 

‘* Will I!” said Troy. ‘‘ Why, of course I will. How blooming you 
are to-day! ’’ Troy flung down his cane and put his foot on the ladder 
to ascend, 

‘But you must have on the veil and gloves, or you'll be stung 
fearfully!” 

‘© Ah, yes. I must puton the veil and gloves. Will you kindly show 
me how to fix them properly ?” 

* And you must have the broad-brimmed hat, too; for your cap has 
no brim to keep the veil off, and they’d reach your face.” 

‘‘The broad-brimmed hat, too, by all means.” 

So a whimsical fate ordered that her hat should be taken off—veil and 
all attached—and placed upon his head, Troy tossing his own into a 
gooseberry bush. Then the veil had to be tied at its lower edge round 
his collar and the gloves put on him. 

He looked such an extraordinary object in this guise that, flurried as 
she was, she could not avoid laughing outright. It was the removal of yet 
another stake from the palisade of cold manners which had kept him off. 

Bathsheba looked on from the ground whilst he was busy sweeping and 
shaking the bees from the tree, holding up the hive with the other hand for 
them to fall into. She made use of an unobserved minute whilst his 
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attention was absorbed in the operation to arrange her plumes a little. 
He came down holding the hive at arm’s length, behind which trailed 
a cloud of bees. 

‘‘Upon my life,” said Troy, through the veil, ‘‘ holding up this hive 
makes one’s arm ache worse than a week of sword-exercise.”” When the 
mancuvre was complete he approached her. ‘‘ Would you be good 
enough to untie me and let me out? I am nearly stifled inside this 
silk cage.” 

To hide her embarrassment during the unwonted process of untying 
the string about his neck, she said : 

‘‘ T have never seen that you spoke of.” 

‘¢ What ?” 

‘‘ The sword-exercise.”’ 

‘Ah! would you like to?” said Troy. 

Bathsheba hesitated. She had heard wondrous reports from time to 
time by dwellers in Weatherbury, who had by chance sojourned awhile in 
Casterbridge, near the barracks, of this strange and glorious performance, 
the sword-exercise. Men and boys who had peeped through chinks or 
over walls into the barrack-yard returned with accounts of its being the 
most flashing affair conceivable; accoutrements and weapons glistening 
like stars—here, there, around—yet all by rule and compass. So she 
said mildly what she felt strongly. 

“‘ Yes; I should like to see it very much.” 

‘‘ And so you shall; you shall see me go through it.” 

“No! How?” 

‘* Let me consider.” 

‘“‘ Not with a walking-stick—I don’t care to see that. It must be a 
real sword.” 

‘‘ Yes, I know; and I have no sword here; but I think I could get 
one by the evening. Now, will you do this?” 

Troy bent over her and murmured some suggestion in a low voice. 

“Oh no, indeed!” said Bathsheba, blushing. ‘‘ Thank you very 
much, but I couldn’t on any account.” 

‘‘ Surely you might ? Nobody would know.” 

She shook her head, but with a weakened negation. ‘‘If I were to,” 
she said, ‘‘I must bring Liddy, too. Might I not?” 

Troy looked far away. ‘‘I don’t see why you want to bring her,’’ he 
said coldly. 

An unconscious look of assent in Bathsheba’s eyes betrayed that some- 
thing more than his coldness had made her also feel that Liddy would be 
superfluous in the suggested scene. She had felt it, even whilst making 
the proposal. 

Well, I won’t bring Liddy—and I'll come. But only for a very 
short time,” she added; ‘‘ a very short time.” 

‘It will not take five minutes,” said Troy, 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 
THE HOLLOW AMID THE FERNS. 


Tue hill opposite one end of Bathsheba’s dwelling extended into an 
uncultivated tract of land, covered at this season with tall thickets of 
brake fern, plump and diaphanous from recent rapid growth, and radiant 
in hues of clear and untainted green. 

At eight o’clock this midsummer evening, whilst the bristling ball of gold 
in the west still swept the tips of the ferns with its long, luxuriant rays, a 
soft brushing-by of garments might have been heard among them, and 
Bathsheba appeared in their midst, their soft, feathery arms caressing her 
up to her shoulders. She paused, turned, went back over the hill and 
down again to her own door, whence she cast a farewell glance upon the 
spot she had just left, having resolved not to remain near the place 
after all. 

She saw a dim spot of artificial red moving round the shoulder of the 
rise. It disappeared on the other side. 

She waited one minute—two minutes—thought of Troy’s disappoint- 
ment at her non-fulfilment of a promised engagement, tossed on her hat 
again, ran up the garden, clambered over the bank and followed the 
original direction. She was now literally trembling and panting at this 
her temerity in such an errant undertaking; her breath came and went 
quickly, and her eyes shone with an infrequent light. Yet go she must. 
She reached the verge of a pit in the middle of the ferns. Troy stood in 
the bottom, looking up towards her. 

‘“‘T heard you rustling through the fern before I saw you,” he said, 
coming up and giving her his hand to help her down the slope. 

The pit was a hemispherical concave, naturally formed, with a top 
diameter of about thirty feet, and shallow enough to allow the sunshine to 
reach their heads. Standing in the centre, the sky overhead was met by 
a circular horizon of fern: this grew nearly to the bottom of the slope 
and then abruptly ceased. The middle within the belt of verdure was 
floored with a thick flossy carpet of moss and grass intermingled, so 
yielding that the foot was half buried within it. 

‘‘Now,” said Troy, producing the sword, which, as he raised it into 
the sunlight, gleamed a sort of greeting, like a living thing, ‘‘ first, we 
have four right and four left cuts; four right and four left thrusts. 
Infantry cuts and guards are more interesting than ours, to my mind ; 
but they are not so swashing. They have seven cuts and three thrusts. 
So much as a preliminary. Well, next, our cut one is as if you were 
sowing your corn—so.” Bathsheba saw a sort of rainbow, upside down 
in the air, and Troy’s arm was still again. ‘Cut two, as if you were 
hedging—so. ‘Three, as if you were reaping—so. Four, as if you were 
threshing—in that way. ‘Then the same on the left. The thrusts are 
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these: one, two, three, four, right; one, two, three, four, left.” He 
repeated them. ‘‘ Have ’em again?’ he said. ‘‘ One, two 

She hurriedly interrupted: “I'd rather not; though I don’t mind your 
twos and fours ; but your ones and threes are terrible! ”’ 

‘‘ Very well. I'll let you off the ones and threes. Next, cuts, points 
and guards altogether.”’ Troy duly exhibitedthem. ‘‘ Then there’s pursu- 
ing practice, in this way.” He gave the movements as before. ‘‘ There, 
those are the stereotyped forms. The infantry have two most diabolical 
upward cuts, which we are too humane to use. Like this—three, four.” 

‘* How murderous and bloodthirsty !” 

‘“‘ They are rather deathy. Now I'll be more interesting, and let you 
see some loose play—zgiving all the cuts and points, infantry and cavalry, 
quicker than lightning, and as promiscuously-—with just enough rule to 
regulate instinct and yet not to fetter it. You are my antagonist, with 
this difference from real warfare, that I shall miss you every time by one 
hair’s breadth, or perhaps two. Mind you don’t flinch, whatever you do.” 

‘* T'll be sure not to!”’ she said invincibly. 

He pointed to about a yard in front of him. 

-Bathsheba’s adventurous spirit was beginning to find some grains of 
relish in these highly novel proceedings. She took up her position as 
directed, facing Troy. 

“‘ Now just to learn whether you have pluck enough to let me do what 
I wish, I'll give you a preliminary test.” 

He flourished the sword by way of introduction number two, and the 
next thing of which she was conscious was that the point and blade of the 
sword were darting with a gleam towards her left side, just above her hip; 
then of their reappearance on her right side, emerging as it were from 
between her ribs, having apparently passed through her body. The third 
item of consciousness was that of secing the same sword, perfectly clean 
and free from blood held vertically in Troy’s hand (in the position tech-. 
nically called *‘ recover swords’’). All was as quick as electricity. 

‘‘Oh!” she cried out in affright, pressing her hand to her side. ‘‘ Have 
you run me through ?—no, you have not! Whatever have you done!” 

‘‘T have not touched you,” said Troy quietly.. ‘‘It was mere sleight of 
hand. The sword passed behind you. Now you are not afraid, are you ? 
Because if you are I can’t perform. I give my word that I will not only 
not hurt you, but not once touch you.” 

‘‘T don’t think Iam afraid. You are quite sure you will not hurt me ?” 

“‘ Quite sure.” 

‘‘ Ts the sword very sharp ?” 

‘¢ Oh no—only stand as still as a statue. Now!” 

In an instant the atmosphere was transformed .to Bathsheba’s eyes. 
Beams of light caught from the low sun’s rays, above, around, in front of 
her, well-nigh shut out earth and heaven—all emitted in the marvellous 
evolutions of Troy’s reflecting blade, which seemed every where at once, 
and yet nowhere specially. These circumambient gleams were accom- 
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panied by a keen sibilation that was almost a whistling—also springing 
from all sides of her at once. In short, she was enclosed in a firmament 
of light, and of sharp hisses, resembling a sky-full of meteors close at 
hand. 

Never since the broad-sword became the national weapon, had there been 
more dexterity shown in its management than by the hands of Sergeant 
Troy, and never had he been in such splendid temper for the performance 
as now in the evening sunshine among the ferns with Bathsheba. It may 
safely be asserted with respect to the closeness of his cuts, that had it 
been possible for the edge of the sword to leave in the air a permanent 
substance wherever it flew past, the space left untouched would have 
been a complete mould of Bathsheba’s figure. 

Behind the luminous streams of this aurora militaris, she could see 
the hue of Troy’s sword-arm, spread in a scarlet haze over the space 
covered by its motions, like a twanged bowstring, and behind all Troy 
himself, mostly facing her ; sometimes, to show the rear cuts, half turned 
away, his eye nevertheless always keenly measuring her breadth and out- 
line, and his lips tightly closed in sustained effort. Next, his movements 
lapsed slower, and she could see them individually. The hissing of the 
sword had ceased, and he stopped entirely. 

‘¢ That outer loose lock of hair wants tidying,” he said, before she had 
moved or spoken. ‘* Wait: I'll do it for you.” 

An are of silver shone on her right side: the sword had descended. 
The lock dropped to the ground. 

‘‘Bravely borne!” said Troy. ‘You didn’t flinch a shade’s thick- 
ness. Wonderful in a woman!” 

“It was because I didn’t expect it. O you have spoilt my hair!’’ 

‘“‘ Only once more.” 

‘*No—no! Iam afraid of you—indeed I am!”’ she cried. 

“T won't touch you at all—not even your hair. I am only going to 
kill that caterpillar settling on you. Now: still!” 

It appeared that a caterpillar had come from the fern and chosen the 
front of her boddice as his resting place. She saw the point glisten 
towards her bosom, and seemingly enter it. Bathsheba closed her eyes 
in the full persuasion that she was killed at last. However, feeling just 
as usual, she opened them again. 

“There it is, look,’’ said the Sergeant, holding his sword before her 
eyes. 

The caterpillar was spitted upon its point. 

‘‘ Why it is magic! ’’ said Bathsheba, amazed. 

‘‘O no—dexterity. I merely gave point to your bosom where the 
caterpillar was, and instead of running you through checked the extension 
a thousandth of an inch short of your surface.” 

‘¢ But how could you chop off a curl of my hair with a sword that has 
no edge ?”’ 

‘‘No edge! ‘This sword will shave like a razor. Look here.” 
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He touched the palm of his hand with the blade, and then, lifting it, 
showed her a thin shaving of scarf-skin dangling therefrom. 

‘‘ But you said before beginning that it was blunt and couldn’t cut 
me!” 

‘“‘ That was to get you to stand still, and so ensure your safety. The 
risk of injuring you through your moving was too great not to compel 
me to tell you an untruth to obviate it.” 

She shuddered. ‘I have been within an inch of my life, and didn’t 
know it!” 

‘‘ More precisely speaking, you have been within half an inch of being 
pared alive two hundred and ninety-five times.” 

‘* Cruel, cruel, tis of you!” 

‘‘You have been perfectly safe nevertheless. My sword never errs.”’ 
And Troy returned the weapon to the scabbard. 

Bathsheba overcome by a hundred tumultuous feelings resulting from 
the scene, abstractedly sat down on a tuft of heather. 

‘‘T must leave you now,” said Troy softly. ‘‘And I'll venture to 
take and keep this in remembrance of you.” 

She saw him stoop to the grass, pick up the winding lock which he 
had severed from her manifold tresses, twist it round his fingers, unfasten 
a button in the breast of his coat, and carefully put it inside. She felt 
vowerless to withstand or deny him. He was altogether too much for her, 
and Bathsheba seemed as one who, facing a reviving wind, finds it to 
blow so strongly that it stops the breath. 

He drew near and said, “I must be leaving you.” He drew nearer 
still. A minute later and she saw his scarlet form disappear amid the 
ferny thicket, almost in a flash, like a brand swiftly waved. 

That minute’s interval had brought the blood beating into her face, 
set her stinging as if aflame to the very hollows of her feet, and enlarged 
emotion to a compass which quite swamped thought. It had brought 
upon her a stroke resulting, as did that of Moses in Horeb, in a liquid 
stream—here a stream of tears. She felt like one who has sinned a great 
sin. 

The circumstance had been the gentle dip of Troy’s mouth downwards 
upon her own. He had kissed her. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
PARTICULARS OF A TWILIGHT WALK. 


We now see the element of folly distinctly mingling with the many 
varying particulars which made up the character of Bathsheba Everdene. 
It was almost foreign to her intrinsic nature. It was introduced as lymph 
on the dart of Eros, and eventually permeated and coloured her whole 
constitution. Bathsheba, though she had too much understanding to be 
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entirely governed by her womanliness, had too much womanliness to 
use her understanding to the best advantage. Perhaps in no minor point 
does woman astonish her helpmate more than in the strange power she 
possesses of believing cajoleries that she knows to be false—except, 
indeed, in that of being utterly sceptical on strictures that she knows to 
be true. 

Bathsheba loved Troy in the way that only self-reliant women love 
when they abandon their self-reliance. When a strong woman recklessly 
throws away her strength she is worse than a weak woman who has never 
had any strength to throw away. One source of her inadequacy is the 
novelty of the occasion. She has never had practice in making the best 
of such a condition. Weakness is doubly weak by being new. 

Bathsheba was not conscious of guile in this matter. Though in one 
sense a woman of the world, it was, after all, that world of day-light 
coteries, and green carpets, wherein cattle form the passing crowd and 
winds the busy hum; where a quiet family of rabbits or hares lives on the 
other side of your party-wall, where your neighbour is everybody in the 
tything, and where calculation is confined to market-days. Of the 
fabricated tastes of good fashionable society she knew but little, and of the 
formulated self-indulgence of bad, nothing at all. Had her utmost 
thoughts in this direction been distinctly worded (and by herself they 
never were) they would only have amounted to such a matter as that she 
felt her impulses to be pleasanter guides than her discretion. Her love 
was entire as a child’s, and though warm as summer it was fresh as 
spring. Her culpability lay in her making no attempt to control feeling 
by subtle and careful inquiry into consequences. She could show others 
the steep and thorny way, but ‘ reck’d not her own rede.” 

And Troy’s deformities lay deep down from a woman’s vision, whilst 
his embellishments were upon the very surface; thus contrasting with 
homely Oak, whose defects were patent to the blindest, and whose virtues 
were as metals in a mine. 

The difference between love and respect was markedly shown in her 
conduct. Bathsheba had spoken of her interest in Boldwood with the 
greatest freedom to Liddy, but she had only communed with her own 
heart concerning Troy. 

All this infatuation Gabriel saw, and was troubled thereby from the time of 
his daily journey a-field to the time of his return, and on to the small hours 
of manya night. That he was not beloved had hitherto been his great sorrow ; 
that Bathsheba was getting into the toils was now a sorrow greater than 
the first, and one which nearly obscured it. It was a result which paralleled 
the oft-quoted observation of Hippocrates concerning physical pains. 

That is a noble though perhaps an unpromising love which not even 
the fear of breeding aversion in the bosom of the one beloved can deter 
from combating his or her errors. Oak determined to speak to his 
mistress. He would base his appeal on what he considered her unfair 
treatment of Farmer Boldwood, now absent from home. 
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An opportunity occurred one evening when she had gone for a short 
walk by a path through the neighbouring corn-fields. It was dusk when 
Oak, who had not been far a-field that day, took the same path and met 
her returning, quite pensively, as he thought. 

The wheat was now tall, and the path was narrow; thus the way was 
quite a sunken groove between the embrowing thicket on either side. 
Two persons could not walk abreast without damaging the crop, and Oak 
stood aside to let her pass. 

‘Oh, is it Gabriel?” she said, ‘‘ You are taking a walk too. Good 
night.”’ 

‘¢ T thought I would come to meet you, as it is rather late,” said Oak, 
turning and following at her heels when she had brushed somewhat quickly 
by him. 

‘Thank you, indeed, but I am not very fearful.” 

“‘Oh no; but there are bad characters about.”’ 

‘¢T never meet them.” 

Now Oak, with marvellous ingenuity, had been going to introduce the 
gallant Sergeant through the channel of ‘‘ bad characters.’’ But all at 
oneé the scheme broke down, it suddenly occurring to him that this was 
rather a clumsy way, and too bare-faced to begin with. He tried another 
preamble. 

“And as the man who would naturally come to meet you is away 
from home, too—I mean Farmer Boldwood—why, thinks I, I'll go,” he 
said. 

‘‘ Ah, yes.” She walked on without turning her head, and for many 
steps nothing further was heard from her quarter than the rustle of her 
dress against the heavy corn-cars. Then she resumed rather tartly : 

‘‘T don’t quite understand what you meant by saying that Mr. Bold- 
wood would naturally come to meet me.” 

“JT meant on account of the wedding which they say is likely to take 
place between you and him, Miss. Forgive my speaking plainly.”’ 

‘‘ They say what is not true,” she returned quickly. ‘* No marriage is 
likely to take place between us.”’ 

Gabriel now put forth his unobscured opinion, for the moment had 
come. ‘‘ Well, Miss Everdene,’’ he said, ‘‘ putting aside what people 
say, I never in my life saw any courting if his is not a courting of you.” 

Bathsheba would probably have terminated the conversation there and 
then by flatly forbidding the subject, had not her conscious weakness of 
position allured her to palter and argue in endeavours to better it. 

‘‘ Since this subject has been mentioned,” she said very emphatically, 
‘Tam glad of the opportunity of clearing up a mistake which is very 
common and very provoking. I didn’t definitely promise Mr. Boldwood 
anything. I have never cared for him. I respect him, and he has urged 
me to marry him. But I have given him no distinct answer. As soon 
as he returns I shall do so; and the answer will be that I cannot think of 
marrying him.” 
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‘* People are full of mistakes, seemingly.” 

‘¢ They are.” 

‘The other day they said you were trifling with him, and you almost 
proved that you were not; lately they have said that you are not, and 
you straightway begin to show e 

‘That I am, I suppose you mean.” 

‘¢ Well I hope they speak the truth.” 

‘¢ They do, but wrongly applied. I don’t trifle with him, but then, I 
have nothing to do with him.” 

Oak was unfortunately led on to speak of Boldwood’s rival in a wrong 
tone to her after all. ‘‘I wish you had never met that young Sergeant 
Troy, Miss,” he sighed. 

Bathsheba’s steps became faintly spasmodic. ‘* Why?” she asked. 

‘¢ He is not good enough for you.” 

‘¢ Did any one tell you to speak to me like this ?”’ 

‘‘ Nobody at all.” 

‘‘ Then it appears to me that Sergeant Troy does not concern us here,”’ 
she said, intractably. ‘‘ Yet I must say that Sergeant Troy is an educated 
man and quite worthy of any woman. He is well born.” 

‘‘ His being higher in learning and birth than the ruck of soldiers is 
anything but a proof of his worth. It shows his course to be downward.” 

‘¢T cannot see what this has to do with our conversation. Mr. Troy’s 
course is not by any means downward; and his superiority is a proof of 
his worth.” 

‘“‘T believe him to have no conscience at all. And I cannot help begging 
you, Miss, to have nothing to do with him. Listen to me this once— 
only this once! I don’t say he’s such a bad man as I have fancied—I 
pray to God he isnot. But since we don’t exactly know what heis, why 
not behave as if he might be bad, simply for your own safety? Don’t 
trust him, mistress ; I ask you not to trust him so.” 

‘¢ Why, pray?” 

‘¢T like soldiers, but this one I do notlike,” he said, sturdily. ‘The 
nature of his calling may have tempted him astray, and what is mirth to 
the neighbours is ruin to the woman. When he tries to talk to you again, 
why not turn away with a short ‘Good day ;’ and when you see him com- 
ing one way, turn the other. When he says anything laughable, fail to 
see the point and don’t smile, and speak of him before those who will 
report your talk as ‘ that fantastical man,’ or ‘ that Sergeant What’s-his- 
name.’ ‘That man of a family that has come to the dogs.’ Don’t be 
unmannerly towards him, but harmless-uncivil, and so get rid of the 
man.” 

No Christmas robin detained by a window-pane ever pulsed as did 
Bathsheba now. 

““T say—I say again—that it doesn’t become you to talk about him. 
Why he should be mentioned passes me quite!” she exclaimed desper- 
ately. ‘I know this, th-th-that he is a thoroughly conscientious man— 
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blunt some times even to rudeness—but always speaking his mind about 
you plain to your face!” 

*@h.” 

‘¢ He is as good as anybody in this parish! He is very particular too, 
about going to church—yes, he is!” 

‘*‘T am afeard nobody ever saw him there. I never did certainly.” 

‘‘ The reason of that is,’”’ she said eagerly, ‘‘ that he goes in privately 
by the old tower door, just when the service commences, and sits at the 
back of the gallery. He told me so.” 

This supreme instance of Troy’s goodness fell upon Gabriel’s ears like 
the thirteenth stroke of a crazy clock. It was not only received with 
utter incredulity as regarded itself, but threw a doubt on all the assurances 
that had preceded it. 

Oak was grieved to find how entirely she trusted him. He brimmed 
with deep feeling as he replied in a steady voice, the steadiness of which 
was spoilt by the palpableness of his great effort to keep it so :— 

‘¢ You know, mistress, that I love you, and shall love you always. I 
only mention this to bring to your mind that at any rate I would wish to 
do you no harm: beyond that I put it aside. I have lost in the race for 
money and good things, and I am not such a fool as to pretend to you now 
I am poor, and you have got altogether above me. But Bathsheba, dear 
mistress, this I beg you to consider—that both to keep yourself well 
honoured among the workfolk, and in common generosity to an honourable 
man who loves you as well as I, you should be more discreet in your bear- 
ing towards this soldier.” 

‘*¢ Don’t, don’t, don’t!” she exclaimed, in a choking voice. 

‘¢ Are you not more to me than my own affairs, and even life?’’ he 
went on. ‘‘Come, listen tome! I am six years older than you, and 
Mr. Boldwood is ten years older than I, and consider—I do beg you to 
consider before it is too late—how safe you would be in his hands!” 

Oak’s allusion to his own love for her lessened, to some extent, her 
anger at his interference ; but she could not really forgive him for letting 
his wish to marry her be eclipsed by his wish to do her good, any more 
than for his slighting treatment of Troy. 

‘‘T wish you to go elsewhere,” she said, a paleness of face invisible to 
the eye being suggested by the trembling words. ‘‘Do not remain on 
this farm any longer. I don’t want you—I beg you to go!” 

‘‘ That’s nonsense,” said Oak, calmly. ‘‘ This is the second time you 
have pretended to dismiss me, and what's the use of it?” 

‘‘Pretended! You shall go, sir—your lecturing I will not hear! I 
am mistress here.” 

‘“‘ Go, indeed—what folly will you say next? ‘Treating me like Dick 
Tom and Harry when you know that a short time ago my position was as 
good as yours! Upon my life, Bathsheba, it is too barefaced. You know 
too that I can’t go without putting things in such a strait as you wouldn’t 
get out of I can’t tell when. Unless, indeed, you'll promise to have an 
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understanding man as bailiff, or manager, or something. I'll go at once if 
you'll promise that.” 

‘*T shall have no bailiff; I shall continue to be my own manager,” she 
said decisively. 

‘‘ Very well, then; you should be thankful to me for staying. How 
would the farm go on with nobody to mind it but a woman? But mind 
this, I don't wish you to feel you owe me anything. Not I. What I 
do, I do. Sometimes I say I should be as glad as a bird to leave the place 
—for don’t suppose I’m content to be a nobody. Iwas made for better 
things. However, I don’t like to see your concerns going to ruin, as they 
must if you keep in this mind... . I hate taking my own measure so 
plainly, but upon my life your provoking ways make a man say what he 
wouldn’t dream of other times! I own to being rather interfering. But 
you know well enough how it is, and who she is that I like too well, and 
feel too much like a fool about to be civil to her.” 

It is more than probable that she privately and unconsciously respected 
him a little for this grim fidelity, which had been shown in his tone even 
more than in his words. At any rate she murmured something to the 
effect that he might stay if he wished. She said more distinctly, ‘‘ Will 
you leave me alone now? I don’t order it as a mistress—I ask if as a 
woman, and I expect you not to be so uncourteous as to refuse.” 

‘“‘ Certainly I will, Miss Everdene,” said Gabriel, gently. He wondered 
that the request should have come at this moment, for the strife was over, 
and they were on a most desolate hill far from every human habitation, 
and the hour was getting late. He stood still and allowed her to get far 
ahead of him till he could only see her form upon the sky. 

A distressing explanation of this anxiety to be rid of him at that point 
now ensued, A figure apparently rose from the earth beside her. The 
shape beyond all doubt was Troy’s. Oak would not be even a possible 
listener, and at once turned back till a good two hundred yards were be- 
tween the lovers and himself. 

Gabriel went home by way of the churchyard. In passing the tower he 
thought of what she had said about the Sergeant’s virtuous habit of enter- 
ing the church unperceived at the beginning of service. Believing that 
the little gallery door alluded to was quite disused, he ascended the external 
flight of steps at the top of which it stood, and examined it. The pale 
lustre yet hanging in the north-western heaven was sufficient to show that 
a sprig of ivy had grown from the wall across the door to a length of more 
than a foot, delicately tying the panel to the stone jamb. It was a deci- 
sive proof that the door had not been opened at least since Troy came 
back to Weatherbury. 
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Kine Frirz at his palace of Berlin 
I saw at a royal carouse, 

In a periwig powdered and curling 
He sat with his hat on his brows. 

The handsome young princes were present, 
Uncovered they stood in the hall; 

And oh! it was wholesome and pleasant 
To see how he treated them all! 


Reclined on the softest of cushions 
His Majesty sits to his meats, 

The princes, like loyal young Prussians, 
Have never a back to their seats. 
Off salmon and venison and pheasants 
He dines like a monarch august ; 
His sons, if they eat in his presence, 
Put up with a bone or a crust. 


He quaffs his bold bumpers of Rhenish, 
It can’t be too good or too dear; 
The princes are made to replenish 
Their cups with the smallest of beer. 
And if ever, by words or grimaces, 
Their highnesses dare to complain, 
The King flings a dish in their faces, 
Or batters their bones with his cane. 


"Tis thus that the chief of our nation 
The minds of his children improves ; 
And teaches polite education 
By boxing the ears that he loves. 
I warrant they vex him but seldom, 
And so if we dealt with our sons, 
If we up with our cudgels and felled ’em, 
We'd teach ’em good manners at once. 
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Homer's Crov, and Scbliemanvs, 
_ 


Amipst the startling survivais of antiquity, the dusty revivals of the 
mythic man, not one has come with such a theatrical (would that we could 
say dramatic!) éclat upon us as the recent excavations in the Troad. 
Priam and his kingdom have so long been consigned to the same Hades as 
Minerva and Theseus, Jason and Hercules, the Dioscuri and Deucalion, that 
it was a sensation not unlike that from suddenly seeing a megatherium in 
the paddock beyond your garden wall, to hear the announcement of the re- 
covery of King Priam’s treasure, lying in the square place where its oaken 
casket had crumbled to dust, with the key beside it which the unhappy 
guardian had brought at the dreadful final moment to rescue something 
for his consolation in exile; the ashes, calcined rocks, the pell-mell of 
weapons, bronze and stone—then the owl-headed Minerva, the heaps of 
gold vases and gold ornaments, Hecuba’s head-dress and necklace, rings 
in countless store, helmets and battle-axes, with all the aids of the most 
curiously coincident items of stage business. Grave men who regard 
archeology as a science, and successful exploration as the highest prize of 
long-continued and well-directed study of history and mythology, of geo- 
graphy and geology, of cabinets and museums, might well be pardoned if 
they took this exploit of a raw student—amateur archxologue in the green 
stage of Homeric enthusiasm—for a plant rather than a find, and con- 
jectured that Schliemann only discovered what he had concealed. 

There are many people who find the easiest thing to believe just that 
which is the least credible without being impossible, and the world in 
general rather prefers to believe than the contrary; and Max Miiller and 
these terrible myth-analysts have so frightfully invaded our poetic pro- 
perties, and distilled so much of our heroic history into mere statement of 
first principles—not history, but the primal elements of it crystallized 
anthropomorphically—that many of us would have been glad to see the 
last royal successor of Dardanus come to the foot-lights and disclaim 
them. What a triumph for poetry, what a milestone for history, was 
suggested by Schliemann’s cry of exultation! But closer examination 
shows that, while his enthusiasm and happy credulity have not been re- 
warded by finding what he went to find, Homer’s Troy, he has unearthed 
a riddle which is likely to give work to archeology for some time to come. 

Schliexaann’s early life was one of hard work and enthusiasm; as an 
errand boy in a commercial house in Amsterdam he contrived to lay the 
foundations of a linguistic education, which gave him such commercial 
advantages that in 1868 he retired from business with wealth enough to 
enable him to take up the study of arcliwology, drawn thereto by classical . 
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reading. An interesting sketch of his early life, by Bayard Taylor, printed 
in the New York Tribune, shows that his enthusiasm in classical study 
was of such an exaltation that one might in advance predict that he would 
find whatever he wanted to find, and see what he went out to see, but 
that his scientific faculties would hardly keep pace with his fancy. ‘In 
1869, with the Iliad and Odyssey in his pocket,”’ he went into the Levant, 
first to Ithaca, where he soon satisfied himself of the identity of the site 
of Ulysses’ palace, the grotto of the Nymphs, and the home of the swine- 
herd, ‘‘ with ten of the twelve stalls for swine.’ The people in Ithaca, it 
seems, were deeply impressed with his Homeric devotion, and often 
gathered together to hear him read the verses of his great original ; and on 
one occasion (to quote Mr. Taylor’s translation of the passage), ‘ in order 
to be heard by all, he had a table placed, as a rostrum, under a plane-tree 
in the ceutre of the village, and then read, with a loud voice, the twenty- 
third book of the Odyssey, from the opening to the 247th verse, wherein 
it is related how the Queen of Ithaca, the best and most chaste of women, 
recognizes her beloved spouse after twenty years of separation. Although 
I had already read the passage numberless times, I was always freshly 
moved whenever I perused it, and the magnificent lines made the same 
impression on my auditors. All wept profusely, and I was obliged to 
weep with them.” To those who know the modern Greek, and the quick- 
wittedness of the people, the image of this grave foreigner who acquired 
the language in middle age, gathering the Ithacans about him to read to 
them a poem in a language of which very few of them would comprehend 
a sentence, even in a familiar pronunciation, must suggest other attractions 
than the pathos of the poem, and possibly other cause for tears than sym- 
pathy with Penelope! The schoolmaster is not a stranger in Greece, but 
the Iliad is an immense distance still from peasant Greek, and the self- 
satisfaction at his bardic prowess kindles a lively appreciation of his 
naiveté and kindly nature—of his ultra-German unsuspectingness and 
poetic sympathies—but hardly inspires any confidence in his scientific 
acumen or exactitude in future researches. 

One is easily induced to believe in the authenticity of traditions when 
travelling in Greece, for the double reason that the people are as yet only 
partially cursed by letters, and therefore keep all things by tradition; and 
because, without our knowing it, the traditions have perhaps been made 
partly by the existing remains. Rambling over the island of Cerigo one 
day, I came across some abandoned excavations, some fragments of 
columns, and a fine Hellenic wall—evidently part of a temple of the good 
days of Greek art. Close by, a shepherd boy listlessly watched half-a- 
dozen sheep, and, more by way of opening conversation than because I 
expected information, I asked him what this had been. ‘‘ Oh, the king’s 
palace,” he said. ‘‘ But what king?” I asked. ‘‘ Menelas—King 
Menelas, of course—don’t you know ?” he replied, with a look of simple 
wonder, as if everybody ought to know as much as that. Now here the 
supposed tradition had been a revival, not survival—the peasant had 
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borrowed, through many removes, from mythology. The so-called temple 
of “* Menelas” was a comparatively modern temple, and the shepherd boy 
did much as Schliemann has just been doing—he named the oldest thing 
he knew to suit the favourite theory. 

But the peasant of classic lands generally has a peculiar instinct for 
comparative archeology, an especial reverence for very old buildings; and 
when we come to consider that it only requires the transmission from 
father to son, or grandson, fifty times, of such simple facts as ‘ here the 
ancient city stood,” or ‘‘ here the great battle between Agamemnon and 
Priam was fought,” which is the extent of popular tradition in such 
matters, to take us back twenty-five hundred years, it is not so absurd as 
people generally think to find history in popular tradition. What is 
really singular, and yet, in my own experience, positively the case, is, that 
deeds which are equally flattering to national pride, and equally local in 
the interest, but which occurred within the range of writien history, are en- 
tirely lost from popular tradition, while historico-mythical events are 
retained. An instance of this occurred to me in Crete, where the tradi- 
tional tendency is at the maximum. I was searching for the site of 
Minoa, a city founded by Minos, of which Strabo says that it was only a 
ruin in his time, and which Spratt has placed on the shore of Suda Bay, 
and marked by a little circular port, over which, on the hill-side, is a 
remnant of military walls and a round tower. On visiting these ruins, I 
saw at once that they were of much later date than Spratt had supposed. 
A city founded by Minos means simply, of course, a city of the early 
Pelasgic date of Cretan civilization, and these have always Cyclopean walls 
(in Crete always of the second period and neo-lithic), while the ruins cited 
by Spratt were clearly Hellenic, the stone in polygonal forms, but finely 
cut and jointed to perfection, with the marks of the cutting tools still 
showing on the surface. A careful search through the vicinity gave me 
nothing older, and I abandoned the quest for the time ; but on a subsequent 
visit to that part of the island, I asked a shepherd if he could tell me of 
any remains of a very old city, and he told me that, on a hill he men- 
tioned, situated on a little harbour outside of Suda, a beautiful, nearly 
land-locked port, admirable for ancient usages, I would find it. He knew 
nothing about this later work—did not even know it existed. I found, on 
the spot to which he directed me, the site of a city, with the foundations 
of small houses cut in the rock, and remains of two or three tombs. The 
reverence for the wada:d-xdéorpov was the only part of the antique character 
which remained to him. And I venture to say that, of the uneducated 
people of Greece, ten will know about the Trojan war, and the heroes of 
it, where one will know anything of Marathon or Salamis, and the chiefs 
who won them. If this be the case even now, how much more in old 
time, when the bard was master of all men’s souls, and the definiteness of 
verse embalmed the faith once versified, while history unversified was 
forgotten ? 

But to return to Schliemann and his quest. It was to be expected 
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that he would find Troy, or at least that he would satisfy himself that he 
had found it ; he did—the latter, at all events. It was Homer’s Troy he 
wanted, and Homer was his guide-book. If Homer had been history, 
ipsissima verba, he would have found nothing, for Homer would have 
guided excavators long ago—he has as it is—and if Schliemann had fol- 
lowed Homer, he would never have found what he believes to be Troy. 

As to history, there does not seem much reason to dispute the existence 
of a city which was the object of a long and violent struggle between the 
Greeks and the Asiatics, and that that city was called Ilion by the Greeks. 
Lenormant and other Egyptologists believe that they recognize in Iluna 
and Dardani of the Egyptian inscriptions, Ilion and the Dardanians ; and 
the general unanimity of Greek tradition makes the occurrence of this 
war hardly a matter to be regarded as mythical. The details, even if of 
importance, are necessarily a matter as to which Homer (whether he be the 
bard himself or whether that bard be another myth, and the name only a 
nom de chant for an editing committee of some pre-historic Homer Pub- 
lishing Society, I care not now to opine) must have necessarily been 
almost as much in the dark as we; but that the Jliad, as we have it, is a 
complete, consecutive, and carefully reduced narrative, written with a 
thorough knowledge of the locality now known as the Troad, and con- 
formed in all its movements and strategy to the supposed battle-field, has, 
I think, been conclusively proven by Mr. Nicolaides, a Cretan author 
resident in Athens.* 

As to the mythic personalities with which the story is constructed, of 
course we have critically nothing to do, any more than with the deserip- 
tions and manners as given by the poem. These are, of course, con- 
formable to the epoch in which the poem was written. Homer describes 
the weapons and arts of Homer’s own day, just as a Cretan story-teller 
told me one day how Yanni of one of the villages we passed in our 
excursion had fallen in love with a Nereid in a cave he pointed out to me; 
and then he went on to repeat to me the swan maiden’s story, with some 
classical modifications, and in terms of to-day, even to the fiddle Yanni 
played. Itis as absurd to take Homer’s descriptions of the shield of 
Achilles as an illustration of the state of the art at any definite period of 
Greek history as to take Rembrandt’s picture of the Gethsemane scene as 
a proof that Roman soldiers used blunderbusses. As to the Trojan war, 
we know absolutely nothing which could fix its date. The epoch at which 
Greek tradition would fix it can only be the latest date possible ; too many 
events are crowded into that century or two about the 14th z.c. to permit 
us to regard this as anything more than a mythical expression of time. 

What proves, even more than the mythical details of the Iliad, that it 
took place in the mythical period is, that Homer made it hang on the rape 
of Helen; and as this myth is recorded in various ways by the mytho- 





* Topographie et plan stratégique de I’Iliade (Paris, 1867, Hachette): a work 
which shows not only the mastery of the text which might be expected of a Hellene, 
but a minute knowledge of the localities. 
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logists—one version making Theseus the ravisher, and the whole story, 
according to Professor Max Miiller, a repetition of an older Indian myth— 
it is clear that the event was so remote from historical recollection that it 
had, in fact, lost all definite personality as much as the labours of Hercules 
or the voyage of Jason. 

But because mythical, thence not necessarily fictitious or without a 
general accordance with the real events; and that it is not out of the 
province of criticism and archeological research combined to prove some 
day that Troy did exist and where, is my firm belief. Of the importance 
of the conclusions, if attainable, the start which Schliemann’s supposed 
discovery gave the archxological world sufficiently shows. Of course, all 
investigation must begin with the Iliad as the nearest to history; for 
whether all separate Hellenic traditions shaped themselves to suit the Iliad, 
or were originally in independent accord with it, we cannot, of course, de- 
termine ; and the result is the same—we have only ‘‘ Homer” as authority, 
and the chief practical question is, to see if the Iliad gives any clear local 
indications of the site which was in early times recognized as that of Troy ; 
and whether the siege was the actual occurrence, the facts of which were 
preserved by him, or only a myth by him localized, is at present unim- 
portant ; what we want first to know is, if he shows any proof of having 
attempted to localize it, and where. The examination will show that he 
had definite notions as to this, and that he fixed on the heights at Bou- 
narbashi as the precise site. 

The Iliad supposes the fleet to have been drawn up on the shore of 
the Hellespont, as we see by several allusions throughout the poem ; but, 
to be more precise, we are told that the ships, being in a level space be- 
tween two promontories, were necessarily placed in several lines, ‘‘ and 
filled entirely the great borders of the gulf included between the two 
promontories ” (Book xiv.). This expresses accurately the nature of the 
alluvial plain at the mouth of the Mendere, which has been the agent in 
the construction of the land which is slowly being built out into the 
Hellespont. Strabo notes that, from the Trojan war to his time, the 
plain had been extended six stadia beyond the place occupied by the 
Greeks; Herodotus compares the Trojan plain to the delta of Egypt; 
facts which, while they have no absolute value, show that the shore of the 
Hellespont at the mouth of the Mendere, and between Capes Sigeeum and 
Rhetium, was recognized as the site indicated for the Greek camp by the 
Iliad. According to Nicolaides, the recession of the Hellespont since the 
date assigned to the Trojan war is about 3,000 metres, and the length of 
the plain from the site marked out for the Greek camp to that occupied 
by Troy would be, on the Bounarbashi hypothesis, between six and seven 
miles, which accords well with the movements. 

The mancuvres of the troops in the attack on the Greek camp and 
fleet show that the assault was made facing the north, with the river, the 
Scamander, on the left; Hector, on the left of the army, being on the 
river, and in reply to Polydamas, who calls his attention to the augury, he 
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says that it does not matter to him if birds fly to his right, towards the 
East and the dawn, or to his left, towards the West and the shadows. The 
shore of the Hellespont, then, at the east of the river, may be taken as a 
certain point of departure according to the topography of the liad. 

If, then, we find that the other local indications correspond with the 
natural features of the plain, we have a recognition of general location of 
the highest value. 

Of course the Scamander forms in the demonstration, as in the poem, 
a feature of the first importance; and it is no slight proof of Homer’s 
distinct localization to find the same general character as that which the 
Iliad attributes to it, and that the river of to-day corresponds to the 
many gracious epithets Homer lavished on the Xanthus, as if he himself 
had been nurtured near a mountain torrent, and found on the Trojan plain 
something glad whose sound and sight restored his boyhood to him (for 
Homer, if Homer, was not blind when he went to Troy), and which we 
might know thence to be Scamander, grown hardly older, though certainly 
less majestic, since Turkish unthrift has cleared away so much of the 
forests which once clothed Ida and the lesser hills along its course. 

Nothing could better characterise the Mendere, the Scamander of 
to-day, than the epithets Homer gives it—‘‘ deep eddying,” ‘‘ deep 
flowing,” ‘‘ silver eddied,”’ with precipitous bank—torrential—cutting away 
the bank—carrying away the trees and stones ; for in time of flood it is a 
wild torrent, and in summer a tranquil, bright, and gently eddying stream- 
let. We cannot question that this is the Scamander, and whether (to 
leave archeology for a moment) it was here that Hector, still reeling from 
the blow of the mighty Ajax, was laid on the silvery shore, that the cool 
waters might reawaken his dizzy sense; here that Priam crossed on his 
last despairing quest; whether here a foot of Agamemnon’s host ever 
passed or not, we may be certain that by this way the poet passed who 
gave us the Iliad: whether he was born in Cos or Chios we shall never 
know, but we may know that this sacred plain he knew (waiving, if I am 
permitted, for the moment the committee notion), that here the Iliad 
(committee or no) was born. He has described it too faithfully to leave 
any doubt on this, and on that rocky height where the goats have browsed 
for unbroken ages he saw what he believed to be the city of Priam. 
There are still the smoking fountains where the Trojan women washed, 
as do the women of Bounarbashi to-day, their linen on the pleasant days 
when no foe was near, almost as he described them, and looking back he 
might have seen Samothrace, from whose summit he knew that Neptune 
looked on while the war was raging. 

It is true that as history the Zliad almost disappears from sight when 
we have eliminated the greater Gods and their progeny ; but the Scamander 
and the great plain, with the fishy Hellespont, the Pergamus, and even 
the solid Pelasgic wall remain, and all the best of the Jliad with them. 
One may almost mark the ford where the gallant Asteropaios turned to 
defy the invincible son of Thetis, and the steep bank where the lance of 
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the angry Greek, missing its aim, was buried, as to its point, in the pebbly 
earth. Somewhere here the hapless Lycaon knelt on the sandy shore, 
and in one of the most touching petitions of the Iliad, prayed the inexorable 
demi-God for sweet life. What vision of poet must that have been in which 
he saw Hecuba, frantic with deadly fear, offer her forgotten breast to her 
doomed son, and bewail, with that most pitiful woman’s wail of the cen- 
turies gone by, the death she already saw gathering over her son, her own, 
her hope and that of Troy. Here was run that triple course round 
the walls of which the prize was ‘‘ the soul of the divine Hector.” No 
deus ex machina is needed to make the heart-broken venture of old Priam 
into the camp of the Achwans an episode of unsurpassed interest. Like 
the wounded Hector and the ruthless Achilles, he passes the ford which 
lay between the fleet and city. The Gods may fly from Olympus to Ida, 
and Iris may cross the Euxine and fly thence back to Ethiopia in a breath, 
but Homeric mortals toil on the plains of Troy and measure and re-mea- 
sure this very Scamander with weary or flying feet. There is no mistaking 
the Homeric topography, and besides the Hellespont and river, the smok- 
ing fountains and the Simois tumbling in on the other side, there is Batiia, 
the hill before the city ; the Pergamus above it, and the very ground, such 
as Homer describes it, where the heroes ran the triple course round the 
city, and the ford between the camp and the city. 

Schliemann finding Priam’s treasure, therefore, is an archeological 
joke ; but finding Homer’s Troy was not only doing a possible thing, 
but one very likely to have been done; and in the opinion of most arche- 
ologists the only reason for his not having accomplished it, is that it has 
already and long ago been discovered, at Bounarbashi. Schliemann 
himself recognized this at first, and went there to try, but found nothing, 
as was to be expected since if ‘‘ Troy was,” it must have been so long ago 
that nothing but the solid stone walls which Hahn and Mauduit uncovered 
years ago at Bounarbashi would have resisted decomposition, unless pro-— 
tected by something more than ashes and accumulation of ruin. There 
was nothing on the site, which is a rocky hill-top, but what has probably 
been ravaged, from cupidity or reverence, many years ago. Whether it 
was Troy or not, it is indisputable that the author of the Iliad took it to 
be so; andif so his contemporaries; and with the whole Hellenic world 
ringing with the glory of that great feat of their ancestors, it is not likely 
that as late as the time of Alexander, or even of Herodotus, there was a 
tile or movable fragment which antique grace or recent fraud could invest 
with the value of a relic which would not have been carried away by the 
pilgrims ; for human nature was, three to four thousand years ago, pretty 
much what it is now; and just across the river was the new city Ilium, 
whose inhabitants, probably curious and intelligent Ionians, most likely 
passed much of their holidays as we do, scratching about for keepsakes of 
famous people and places. It would be curious indeed if a fragment of 
pottery had remained for this inquisitive German in the only place where 
he looked, viz, on the Acropolis, 
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So he went to Hissarlik, where are the ruins of a comparatively modern 
city, New Troy. The very name New Troy shows that it was not believed 
in ancient times to be on the same site as Old Troy. Here Schliemann 
dug however, sensibly enough, and safely enough, for there are few old 
sites in the Levant where some results of excavations might not be 
obtained. Very few of the celebrated antique sites have ever been sys- 
tematically excavated. Mycwne, Argos, Gnossus, Gortyna, Polyrrhenia, 
Aptera, Kisamon, and many other well-known cities lie buried, with here 
and there a fragment protruding, like a finger beckoning from the grave. 
What has been found by excavation is probably not the hundredth part of 
what will be found when archeology pays. 

Schliemann was deficient in two important qualifications for his quest 
—he had no archeological judgment, and a very incomplete understand- 
ing of Homer. He had, however, what most real archeologists have not 
—money ; and he was able to pay for digging, which is an important 
point in archeological research. He decided that the Hissarlik site must 
be that of Troy, for the following reasons :—He found no remains any- 
where else, which, as I have pointed out, is no reason under the cir- 
cumstances ; the tumuli called (by modern tradition) after Hector and 
Priam have been opened and nothing found in them, which is simply 
evidence of their great antiquity ; the fact that they were tumuli is more 
important than that nothing was found in them, for the existence of 
tumuli proves a city ; the citadel at Bounarbashi is too abrupt for the race 
of Hector and Achilles, and the remains of the ancient edifice on the top 
too small to have belonged to so important a city as Ilion; an argument 
which will recommend itself only as based on Schliemann’s acceptation of 
the Homeric text. The distance from Sigaum (!) is nearly ten miles to 
the Bounarbashi site, while it is only three to that of Hissarlik; from 
which Schliemann concludes either that Homer exaggerated the pedes- 
trian powers of his heroes as much as their muscular, or else Hissarlik 
was Troy; a curious sample of his method of misstating his facts, and 
drawing his conclusion from his misstatements. ‘The Greek camp having 
been, as we saw, not at Sigeum, which is on the open Aegean, and the 
west side of the Scamander, but on the Hellespont, and east of the 
Scamander, there would be no river between it and Hissarlik, so the 
Doctor moves the camp over to Sigeum, in order to be able to cross 
the river so as to get at Troy! It seems useless to discuss the Homeric 
conditions under such obliquity of vision, and we had better leave Schlie- 
mann his convictions, confident that no one will care to dispute the 
priority with him. The reasons why Hissarlik cannot have been the site 
of the Homeric Troy are, as we have seen, as numerous as the topo- 
graphical indications given by Homer; but a correspondent of the Aca- 
demy, Mr. Huyshe, has given one mathematically conclusive—viz. that, 
calculating the recession of the shores of the Hellespont since the date 
assigned to the siege, the Greek camp must have been under the walls 
of the city, if it stood on the hill of Hissarlik. 
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But the Doctor’s discoveries raise another question—the important 
one of our inquest—did Homer know where Troy was, and did he not, 
almost as much in the dark as we, take the Pelasgic ruin at Bounarbashi 
for the lost site? The reply to this involves several considerations. In 
the genealogical dispute between Achilles and Aineas (Book xx.), the latter 
repeats what seems to be the earliest tradition of Troy, that before that 
city was built the people of his race dwelt on the slopes of Ida. Troy 
was, then, the first city in the Troad, and if Homer had no definite infor- 
mation on the subject, he was justified in supposing the oldest ruin to be 
that of Ilion, the sacred, built by the Gods. At his day there was little 
chance of confounding the more recent city at Hissarlik with the Pelasgic 
city, and the words put into the mouth of Aineas furnish another argu- 
ment, if more were needed, against Hissarlik; for Schliemann finds under 
his Troy a more ancient and yet more civilised city, which is thus seen 
to be absolutely inconsistent with the Homeric hypothesis. 

Again, Homer describes, in terms not to be mistaken, the position of a 
tumulus of great size on the shores of the Hellespont as that raised over 
the ashes of Patroclus and Achilles. The tumulus still exists, and must 
have been raised for some important commemorative use, and if any such 
were due to an event later than the Trojan war, would Homer, or any 
ancient Greek author, not have known of it, and would he have dared 
divert it from the known use to suit poetical purposes, especially in a day 
when poetry was regarded as a sacred medium for the preservation of 
what were believed to be important facts ? The universal concurrence of 
tradition, admittedly anterior to the Iliad, renders it impossible that 
Homer should have invented or falsified important details of an almost 
sacred character, merely to furnish vraisemblance to his poem. The 
poetic imagination could not use its fire to nobler purpose than in painting 
the heroic struggle against fate and force of fated Hector; but what 
poetic necessity other than that of obeying the duty of a poet in preserv- 
ing the dignities of heroes could be met by Aineas’s recital of his genealogy 
as the son of Anchises, who was the son of Capys, who was the son of 
Assaracus, who was the son of Tros, who was the son of Dardanos, who 
was the son of Jupiter. That the poet himself recognizes the incongruity 
to the imaginative sense is shown by his making Aineas say that both he 
and Achilles already know each other’s parentage, and after the pedigree, 
‘but in the midst of this combat let us not talk like children.” If then 
he delays with all these details, it is because they were a necessary part 
of the history he sung, and because the traditions he recounted were clear 
and definite, as delivered to him, and it is utterly incredible that with 
such detail on secondary matters the age of Homer should have lost the 
traditions of the site of Troy. 

The question, then, reduces itself to this: was there ever a Troy, and 
if so, did the author of the Iliad correctly locate it? The concurrence of 
traditions, with the Egyptian inscriptions which have been interpreted, 
leave hardly a rational doubt of the former; and as to the latter, the 
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existence of a city of that mythical period known as the Pelasgic on the 
heights of Bounarbashi—the situation itself, the fittest in that portion of 
Asia Minor for an important and powerful city ; the universality of the 
early belief in this city, as shown by the visit of Xerxes to it, which we 
can hardly concede to have been caused by his knowledge of the Iliad ; 
the overwhelming importance which the Trojan war had in the feeling of 
all Hellas, and which, while it might greatly magnify the glory and he- 
roism of it, could scarcely allow so important an item to pass out of 
knowledge ; and, above all, the scarcely-to-be-disputed consideration that 
it was the Trojan war and the Hellenic pride in it which made the Iliad, 
not the Iliad which made the pride or invented the war—all these con- 
siderations, duly weighed, will leave the balance of probabilities so much 
in favour of the actual war and an actual Troy, substantially the basis of 
the Iliad, that we should be more surprised if the poem were found to be 
a pure fiction even than to find it true history. It is next to impossible 
that circumstances for three thousand years should have so combined as 
to make such a chain of evidence. 

So that, myths and all considered, all the uncertainties and limitations 
of the poetic imagination duly weighed, there does not seem to be sufficient 
reason for rejecting the hypothesis of the existence of an actual city which 
would have been the object of a struggle between the Greek and Asiatic 
tribes, for doubting that the author of the /liad intended to designate 
Bounarbashi as the site of Troy: (if the Iliad were the result of a kind of 
school of poetry, there was still less probability of the designation being 
made without reliable traditional knowledge). The probabilities are 
enormously in favour of its being the site sought for, and somewhat in 
favour of finding something, by complete excavation, to indicate such to 
be the fact. 

But while this latter point is very uncertain, there is one test which 
would almost certainly determine this exceedingly curious (and, if deter- 
mined, very important) point in ancient history, i.e. the excavation of 
what must have been the position of the Greek army itself. The chance 
of variation of this position is limited to one direction; for east and 
west the limits of the plain are invariable, and the plain has only grown 
northwards, being shut in by hills on each side. The ground occupied by 
a camp for even half the years the Trojan war is supposed to have lasted 
would inevitably have been covered with an immense deposit of all kinds 
of rubbish, which the washing of the river would only cover deeper. A 
trench driven along that part of the plain, parallel to the course of the 
river, would, to a certainty, throw up some trace of the camp—not gold 
and silver vases, or valuable arms, but broken weapons and little trifles 
not worth picking up in their day, but now worth more than Schliemann’s 
gold and silver put together, since they would not only confirm one of the 
most important traditions of the classical world, but give a means of 
ascertaining approximately its date, and so prove or disprove all the 
assigned dates of early Greek history. If anything were found there of 
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the nature sought, it would complete the chain of circumstantial evidence 
which the topography of the Zliad has begun, and, besides fixing a point in 
history, give us the earliest object of archeological interest to which a 
positive place can be assigned in the classical cycle. The Trojan war is 
the field where the mists of mythology begin to disclose personality and 
history ; to find something of this epoch would enable us perhaps to fix 
the period at which the change took place. We must not be so exacting 
or so credulous as Schliemann, and ask for something which shall be 
Agamemnon’s or Ajax’s; but a broken lance, a shattered helmet or frag- 
ment of a shield, the foundations of a wall, or some article which served 
as medium of exchange, would illuminate that mythic twilight in a mar- 
vellous way. 

But what, then, is Schliemann’s discovery ? Certainly a city not of 
the earliest date. He digs down through the Greek city of New Troy, 
and finds below it evidence of barbaric life—ashes, débris of buildings built 
mainly of wood, or at best of small stones and earth; then going down 
still he finds stone implements, pottery, knives of flint and implements of 
bone, and then still deeper he comes on bronze implements, and finds a 
ruin of cut stone with many bronze implements mixed with stone, and 
what he considers as Priam’s treasure. But unfortunately for his conclu- 
sions he found below this a city of a superior state of civilisation which, 
for whatever reason, he did not trouble himself to investigate. Perhaps 
he saw that it would disprove his Trojan theory. 

It is unfortunate that the enthusiastic Doctor has so little archeo- 
logical knowledge or judgment that we can accept none of his conclusions 
as of any authority, and the photographs he has sent out with his book 
are so bad as to be utterly worthless—mostly made from bad drawings, 
and of these none made with intelligent reference to the important data 
in such excavations, the character of the walls and the manner of working 
the stone. The single fact of a city having preceded that which he sup- 
poses to be Troy would be sufficient to upset his hypothesis, especially if 
this be of a higher stage of civilisation, and this, the most important fact 
developed by the excavation, the simple-minded archeologist (?) neglected 
to follow up. 

The articles which he calls Priam’s treasure prove nothing. The 
ornaments very much resemble the jewellery made to-day in the interior of 
Asia Minor in style of workmanship, and not a little in general character. 
The mixture of copper and stone is only apparently confusing, for the use 
of flint implements for certain purposes lasted long after the age of bronze 
as in North America; with the Jews even, where the knives for circum- 
cision were flint, for the simple reason that it gave sharp cutting edges 
which no metals would until the art of tempering them was discovered. 
The bronze lance would pierce and the bronze helmet protect, bronze 
axes even might well chop wood; but to.cut the tough hide of a bull, to 
make a quick and properly chirurgical incision, a keen- flint edge is still 
better than a blunt knife. The mound at Marathon is covered, after 
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heavy rains, with small flint points like arrow-heads, which must have 
been scraped up with the earth from the surface of the field from which 
the mound is made, and must be contemporary with the battle. 

This position of the excavated city, above the more civilised one, is 
an almost insuperable objection to its high antiquity; and the character 
of the objects found is no offset to this objection, for without exception 
(so far as one can judge from the photographs, of which only about half- 
a-dozen of the vases, &c., are tolerable) they are of the kind which all 
barbaric workers produce—the pottery very rude, and the fantasy of the 
‘‘ owl-headed Minerva” the most unfounded delusion that ever strained 
conclusion to meet desire. The Doctor everywhere proves too much and 
assumes too much, and we must not be surprised that there are many 
who regard his treasures as another Shapira swindle. 

Supposing it genuine, however, it is impossible that it should pass 
without grave question as pre-historic. Due it may be to one of the 
waves of Asiatic barbarism which, from the earliest advance of Pelasgic 
or Hellenic civilisation in Asia Minor, at intervals buried that civilisation, 
and this would afford no clue whatever to the period of this particular 
work. ‘There are no inscriptions, though some of the terra-cotta objects 
have marks which resemble unintelligent imitation of early Greek cha- 
racters, and which recall the Persian imitations of the coins of the 
Alexandrian empire; but these, if really such, would be conclusive 
evidence of the comparatively late barbarism of the work; for it is pretty 
clear that long after the time at which Troy is supposed to have fallen 
there was no Greek alphabet properly speaking. The single instance in 
which a Greek word, Fiawy, has been suspected by Professor Max Miiller, 
is much more like an unintelligent copying of the letters with the digamma 
in an unprecedented position. It is, moreover, from a careless drawing 
that the photograph was made which the Professor examined, and there 
is nothing to show that it was correct or from what part of the excavation 
it came, whether from the first or the fourth layer of ruins. There is 
not a particle of evidence in all that Schliemann has given us which is of 
any definite value whatever, and until some one more intelligent and 
more desirous of truly archeological results shall finish the excavation of 
the lowest stratum of ruin, we shall hardly have any more precise idea 
of the past of this mysterious site, of which only one thing is absolutely 
certain, viz. that, be Troy what and where it might, this is not the ruin of 
the sacred city. 
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A Hve-Dav in the Alps. 


a oe ee 


OF all that has been said or sung of mountain scenery there is one 
phrase which most frequently recurs to me. The teachers of the peasant 
noble, according to Wordsworth, had been, amongst others, 
The silence that is in the starry sky, 
The sleep that is among the lonely hills. 

The phrase exemplifies that mysterious charm with which a poet can invest 
the expression of the apparently most obvious thought in the simplest 
language. The silence of the stars, as Addison shows in his familiar hymn, 
is but another version of the music of the spheres. The sound is eloquent in 
the ear of reason because imperceptible to the ear of the sense. The sleep 
of the hills has been less frequently noticed, because it is only in modern 
times that the mountains have excited much human sympathy. And yet, 
in wandering amongst the glorious solitudes of the Alps, a mountaineer by 
affection is always sensible of that gentle and soothing influence which 
prompted Wordsworth’s phrase. Sleep, indeed, is an article which varies 
at least as much in quality as wine. To say nothing of the sleep which 
intervenes between a public dinner and a morning headache, there is the 
sleep which rewards a young gentleman in training for a boat race, and 
the sleep which is kept at bay with damp towels or strong coffee by the 
competitor for university honours; the sleep which descends upon the 
weary compiler of copy for the press, and the sleep which he is the means 
of providing for his readers; there is a sleep which deserves all that 
Macbeth says of it, and a sleep which is merely another name for that 
suspension of the faculty of volition which leaves us for hours to suffer on 
an intellectual treadmill, wearily and mechanically repeating some round of 
vexatious thoughts. The sleep to be found amongst the mountains 
belongs to the finer growths, and it, too, might be divided into various 
classes. In ‘ Blencathara’s rugged coves,” where it’ came to Words- 
worth’s hero, it is occasionally rather too full-bodied. The atmosphere of 
the English lakes is apt to be enervating ; and the sleep which they impart 
might pass into slumbers as prolonged as those of Rip Van Winkle. The 
sleep of the high Alps is more refreshing and stimulating in its properties. 
To the happy refugee from London worries, it truly knits up the ravelled 
sleave of care. It soothes without stupifying, and is visited by no depress- 
ing dreams. I do not speak merely of the physical state, which super- 
venes upon a day of vigorous exercise in a pure atmosphere and amidst 
exquisite scenery; but rather of the sleep of the mind which may bo 
enjoyed with open eyes and during the exertion of muscular activity. 
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Some people, I am aware, think whilst they walk, and I have known of a 
case in which a newspaper leader was composed during an ascent of the 
Jungfrau. But, in my own case, which I take to be an ordinary one, the 
brain during active walking (and the result is one of the great charms of 
that form of exercise) becomes merely an instrument for co-ordinating the 
muscular energies. Enough thought is secreted to make legs and arms 
work harmoniously, and to propel the organism in any required direction ; 
but there is no surplus of cerebration to take the shape of conscious intel- 
lectual effort. Vague phantoms of ideas may possibly flit across the brain, 
but they give rise at most to some vague simmering of the mind rather than 
to anything which can be called reasoning, or even meditation. Thought, 
that is, becomes indistinguishable from emotion. The outside world is not 
a collection of objects to be classified, and still less does it suggest trains of 
speculation ; it is merely the background of a dream; its presence is felt 
rather than perceived; it is like the tapestry of some gorgeous chamber 
which one vaguely watches with half-shut eyes during the initial stages of 
a quiet doze. The mountains and the sky are potent influences, but if 
one attempted to analyse the specific elements which they contribute to 
thought, the charm would vanish. Some people can enjoy such a frame 
of mind, when in a state of bodily inactivity. To me, I confess, this is 
very difficult. My body becomes a nuisance to me unless I provide it 
with occupation. When sitting by a stream or lying under a tree, I 
cannot forget the existence of legs and arms. Gnats tickle my nose, or 
ants creep into my shoes, or I find that, in attempting to wrap myself in 
a fit of abstraction, I have incurred a cramp or an attack of ‘ pins and 
needles ;’’ moreover, under such circumstances, I cannot keep the in- 
tellectual valves properly screwed down. And, therefore, I find that 
nothing is more conducive to the proper state of delicious drowsiness 
than the regular monotonous rise and fall of a pair of feet in hobnailed 
boots forcing me upwards through a perpendicular height of about 1,500 
feet in an hour. A much quicker ascent calls for too much attention; a 
slower rate of motion allows the intellect to wriggle itself into superfluous 
activity. For this reason, though a professed cultivator of the art of 
doing nothing, I find that even the seaside is not equal in sedative power 
to the mountains. It is pleasant, indeed, to lie upon the sand on a calm 
day and watch the little waves playing at being a genuine surf. The 
ocean resembles an invalid just recovering strength enough to enjoy a 
languid motion of his limbs, which reminds him that no real exertion is 
necessary. But the amusement palls upon one after a time, and is apt to 
provoke a fidgety restlessness rather than the desired dreaminess. The 
mountain air stimulates without exhausting, and supplies, therefore, a 
more harmless opiate. 

Sleep, it is true, has been but too effectually dispelled from some 
Alpine districts. Ido not quite share Mr. Ruskin’s hatred for the rail- 
ways which have disturbed many mountain solitudes, and amongst them 
the sacred scenery round the head of the Lake of Geneva. Few things, 
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to my taste, are more picturesque than one of the great Alpine carriage- 
roads; andI do not see my way to a clear logical distinction between 
the zigzags across the Simplon and the tunnel beneath it. Any new 
object of course jars upon us at first; and there was a time when a plough 
was as great an innovation in agricultural scenery as a steam-engine at 
the present day. Object to machinery as machinery, and itis hard to 
see where the line is to be drawn. We are scandalised by Milton’s use of 
earthly artillery in the wars of the angels ; but there seems to be no good 
reason why cannon should be intrinsically less poetical than swords and 
bucklers. All things are harmonized by time; and perhaps some epic 
poet of the future—if epic poetry survives—may introduce telegraphic 
wires into a similar scene, with no more sense of discord than Milton 
felt in the introduction of cannon. Perhaps, indeed, the scream of the 
engine still brings up too many jarring associations; ard, whatever may 
be the case with the mechanism of travel, it is unfortunately too clear 
that the travellers are in great need of some civilising process. The 
tourist who haunts the gigantic hotels of that lovely district is too fre- 
quently a person in whose company all poetical sentiment collapses, as 
steam is condensed by a jet of cold water. The lover of sleep would 
therefore do well to retire to one of the quiet old towns which slumber 
on the opposite shore. There, say at Evian, he at once sinks into the 
comparative calm of a century or so back. The quaint little street which 
has wedged itself between the lake-shore and the huge natural terrace 
behind, recalls the days when there were still such things as little inde- 
pendent duchies protected by the mountain fastnesses against the ambi- 
tion of the greater powers. Though Savoy has been swallowed up in 
France, the town seems to be barely conscious of the change. Certain 
springs of disagreeable taste serve as a pretext for Parisians in search of a 
quiet holiday. But the hotel which they frequent is not as yet of 
American proportions; and the population generally dozes in tolerable 
indifference to its visitors. Here and there, perhaps, a shop consults 
the tastes of tourists by a display of attenuated alpenstocks ; but com- 
petition is apparently not severe; and for the most part the shopkeeper 
seems to be still at that state of civilisation at which the entrance of a 
customer is considered as a fair pretext for a steady gossip, and a com- 
parison of views upon the prospects of the harvest, or perhaps for in- 
quiries into the state of the Thames Tunnel—an enterprise which, for 
some mysterious reason, seems to have a great interest for most remote 
populations. Evian, in short, still resembles an English country town in 
the days of Miss Austen; though from the terrace of the hotel there is a 
view to which no English town can produce a satisfactory rival. There, 
on one lovely summer evening of last year, we watched a sunset of 
magical beauty. Some fifty miles of the Jura rises like a wall to the 
west ; and as the sun went down, it was converted into one broad band 
of glowing purple. The gleaming lake below reflected a breadth of straw- 
coloured sky above; the twin sails of one of the characteristic boats 
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which always recall the sharp wings of a swallow, showed their dark points 
against its surface; and in the immediate foreground stood out a mass 
of picturesque towers, and a bank of foliage, just green enough in the 
gathering gloom to be not absolutely black. Certainly, as an intense 
expression of perfect calm, nothing could be more exquisite; and yet— 
for the human mind is apt to be hypercritical even in the face of nature— 
there was something not quite satisfactory. Perhaps the scenery was a 
little too well composed ; there was a dash of the melodramatic about it ; 
one fancied that the effect was too much studied and arranged with too 
careful an observance of the rules of art; or, possibly, the presence of 
some fellow-creatures of an appreciative turn of mind produced a kind of 
perverse recalcitration. Perhaps it may be said as a general rule that 
things ought not to be too perfect; though it must in fairness be added 
that they very seldom fail in that direction. Anyhow, as I turned my back 
upon the scene for a moment, I was fascinated by a form in the opposite 
direction. The phantom of a rocky peak, pale and hardly definable in 
the twilight, was looking at me with a tacit significance, over the shoulder 
of a nearer hill. Mountains behave in a strangely capricious manner 
under such circumstances. Sometimes they seem to shrink into themselves 
as the daylight leaves; and what was a noble crag becomes no better than 
an insignificant undulation. On other occasions, and this was one of 
them, they gain a fresh charm by obscurity ; and though this particular 
peak was but a grey and colourless rock scarcely to be distinguished, if 
the truth must be said, from the gable of a neighbouring house, and 
altogether humiliated by contrast with the gorgeous purple and gold of 
his Western rivals, he seemed to be distinctly beckoning to his humble 
servant. ‘I hear a voice you cannot hear,” as somebody says, which on 
the present occasion declared it to be an unmistakeable duty to make a 
closer acquaintance with this apparently modest peak. To hear was to 
obey. No elaborate preparations were necessary to carry out so modest a 
scheme ; and next morning, instead of summoning guides, ordering pro- 
visions, and testing ropes and axes, I surreptitiously conveyed a roll from 
the breakfast-table into my pocket, and started with a domestic walking- 
stick upon an exploring expedition. 

The first couple of hours took me through a region which formed a 
kind of neutral ground between the realms of sleep and the outside wide- 
awake world. The road—like many Alpine roads—is grand out of pro- 
portion to the traflic. A diligence might thunder along it at full speed, 
save for one or two sharp rises; but it leads past quiet old farmhouses to 
remote villages, and seems to be used only by peasants with agricultural 
carts. The houses, indeed, are such as may fitly be occupied by a popula- 
tion which regards Evian as a vortex of fashionable dissipation. They are 
solid high-shouldered stone edifices, whose ground floors are principally oc- 
cupied by cows. Lach is generally sheltered by a group of noble walnut 
or chestnut trees ; coeval, apparently, with the venerable but slightly fusty 
edifice. In a drowsy region one must not expect to find too lively a worship 
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of certain modern idols. The scrubbing of floors and a rigid attention 
to drainage are not amongst the virtues of a land of sleep. Here, for 
example, is a scene which I noticed without attempting to convert it into an 
allegory. It is much at the service of any dealer in such wares, but I am 
content to turn it loose upon the world without specific application. A 
cluster of picturesque houses crowns the top of a long ascent, and between 
them one catches a glimpse through rich foliage of the broad blue waters 
of the lake. At one’s feet and under one’s nose stagnates a little pond of 
that queer green fluid so common in English farm-yards, and in the fluid 
dabbled certain contented ducks, whose aspirations are obviously quite 
satisfied with their immediate surroundings. A little further on is a 
symbol of a different kind. On the top of a rounded knoll lies a monstrous 
boulder— 


Like a sea-beast crawled forth, which on a shelf 
Of rock or sand reposeth, there to sun itself. 


A noble chair, it would make for‘a professor of geology. To me it 
recalls an eastern legend which I have somewhere read. There is a stone 
column in Ceylon, if I remember rightly, which is now about six feet in 
length. Formerly, it is said, it was twice its present size; but once in 
every century, or, for it matters little, in every thousand years, an angel 
passes and just touches the corner of the pillar with the extreme hem of 
his aerial garment. The degradation produced by this contact has been 
the one cause of decay, and when the column is quite worn out some- 
thing will happen—which does not much matter to the existing genera- 
tion. The boulder wears away a little faster, but it too takes the mind 
back into a giddy abyss of years sufficient to crush the human imagina- 
tion. It is pleasant to look at some minute channel on its surface 
and guess that when the rain first began to trace it, the Roman empire 
may still have becn flourishing, and that a knob on its surface has been in 
process of carving ever since the pyramids were erected. The boulder 
marks a definite epoch, in that vast abyss of time, as distinctly as the 
seaweed washed ashore by the last tide. The great ice-wave reached just 
this point some inconceivable number of centuries back, and then began 
its slow retreat towards the central peaks. Meanwhile the old boulder is 
sleeping peacefully in the sun, whether at some remote future again to be 
lifted on the shoulders of a new glacier in another icy period, or to melt 
away like a lump of snow, and descend piecemeal into the lake. My own 
time being more limited, I was content to pass steadily forwards along the 
ridge of the huge natural embankment. In a couple of hours the road 
suddenly left off, and I found myself under the shadow of my friendly 
peak. A quaint little village marks the furthest limit of permanent civi- 
lized life. The sleep of the hills here begins to make itself perceptibly felt. 
The village repeats the ordinary features of all these remoter valleys. 
In the most central place is of course the inevitable fountain with its : 
group of gossipping women. What they find to talk about is matter for 
speculation, but it may be presumed that the conversation has a general 
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resemblance to that of Margaret in Faust or of Rebecca at the well. 
The English drumbeat, as the American orator remarks, encircles the 
world with an unbroken strain of military music. The talk at fountains 
has gone on for a longer period, and has been dribbling unceasingly since 
the remotest periods of history. In this little village, the great rival of 
the fountain at one stage of progress, namely the barber’s shop, is still a 
thing of the future. There seems, for the present, to be very little 
opening for any such industry. A solitary crétin is blinking half asleep 
in the sun and, so primitive is the region, does not even put out his hand 
‘ for charity. Half-a-dozen goats, the ‘‘interviewers’”’ of the animal 
world, are incessantly poking their restless noses into every promising 
cranny, but their curiosity seems only to be rewarded by the discovery of 
an occasional lizard who wriggles himself dexterously into a crevice. One 
sign, indeed, presents itself of the advance of a new period. An enter- 
pyising native has accumulated enough capital for the purchase of a couple 
of bottles of limonade gazeuse. He has displayed them as conspicuously 
as he can at the little opening which does duty for a window, and sur- 
mounted them by a phonetic inscription tending to show that lodgement 
may be provided for travellers, and even that guides may be obtained for 
the ascent of my mountain, the Dent d’Oche. I turned my back, how- 
ever, resolutely upon his simple fascinations. The traveller who would 
enjoy the true sleep of the hills is better without guides. They are often 
excellent persons in their way; but a flavour of bad tobacco, and the 
necessity of making conversation in an intricate patois, produce an un- 
comfortable sense of discord upon these occasions. Accordingly I ad- 
vanced in solitude to place one more screen between myself and the 
outside world. The background of the village is formed by a pine forest, 
out of which escapes a sparkling little stream, buried in a deep gorge. It is 
a fitting approach to the central recesses, for at the first turn of the 
valley all signs of humanity disappeared, except the rambling pathway 
made as much by the cows as by their attendants. I was soon alone with 
myself and the trees. 


Silence the sombre armies kept 
The vanguard of the pine, 


as Mr. Myers puts it in his charming little poem on the Simmenthal. The 
phrase is appropriate, for the pine is the most military of trees. They stand 
all round me, “bolt upright and ready to fight ’’—every tree in the atti- 
tude of attention prepared to meet all comers in the shape of floods, 
whirlwinds, and avalanches. One enemy, indeed, has been too much for 
them ; for a discharge of stone artillery has come down from a neighbour- 
ing peak and cleared a broad passage right through the ranks of the pine 
army. In time they will close up their files, and already some adven- 
turous stragglers have gripped the prostrate rocks with their spurs and 
are gallantly breasting the hill. Meanwhile they have thrown out a body of 
skirmishers in the shape of rhododendron bushes which cluster thickly 
across the open space. To my delight, too, they are in brilliant bloom. 
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These ‘‘ Alpine roses ’’ are criticised by some of those ingenious persons who 
would find fault with Spenser, because he did not write ‘“‘ Hamlet” as 
well as the ‘‘ Faery Queen,” or with the builder of St. Paul’s because he 
was not also the architect of Westminster Abbey. So I have heard these 
Alpine flowers compared invidiously with Scottish heather. They do not, 
it is said, and with perfect truth, convert whole leagues of mountain-side 
into sweeps of purple. One stone differs from another, and the shapeless 
lumps which pass for mountains in Scotland may boast this one point of 
superiority to the Alpine ridges. But reserving any further expression 
of southern malignity, I am content to say, that I can never see an Alpine 
rose, even when crushed out of symmetry by botanical cruelty, without a 
thrill of pleasure. They are true embodiments of the mountain spirit. 
Their brilliant complexion shows that their faces have been visited, 
rudely enough, by the freshest of breezes ; and even when mangled in an 
album, remind one of old Simon Lee, the running huntsman, of whom it 
is said, that 
Though he has but one eye left 
His cheek is like a cherry. 

The comparison to an Alpine rose would be still more appropriate. The 
glowing colour, relieved against their polished leaves, is to me more asso- 
ciated with cheerfulness than the Christmas holly; of which I somehow 
always think as stuck in the flayed carcase of a fat sheep pendent in a 
butcher’s shop. Encouraged by the friendly greeting which the mountain 
seemed to be offering, { speedily climbed beyond the pine-forest, and 
entered a lofty glen, where I was absorbed into a yet more intimate union 
with the spirit of the hills. 

Indeed it is in this region that one finds the essence of Alpine scenery. 
Alp, as everybody knows, means in the mountains, simply a lofty pas- 
turage. The peasant of course considers the hills simply as providing 
food for his cattle; and montagne in French, is used in a precisely equi- 
valent sense. But though the use of the word implies a rather utilitarian 
view of things in its first properties, there is a meaning in the view that 
here is the essence of the Alps, for persons of a more romantic turn. 
Between the forests and the snows lies the most poetical of the moun- 
tain regions. There, when climbing upwards, you first feel that the 
bundle of earthly cares rolls off your shoulders, and that you have finally 
cleared the ‘‘slough of despond.”” There, in the early months, you walk 
knee-deep in flowers, every one of which is a bit of embodied poetry. 
When the snow has just departed, the fragile cup of the Soldanella makes 
a purple carpeting amidst turf which seems to have been scorched by 
the frost. Its delicate beauty suggests that it is made rather of air than 
of earthly elements, and yet it ventures where no plant of grosser frame 
dares to rival it. To gather it seems to be sacrilegious; and you are 
forced to justify yourself for cutting short its career by the general argu- 
ment of oppressors, namely, that, if you don’t commit the crime, some 
less appreciative sinner, probably a coarse-minded cow, wil] commit it 
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instead. And the Soldanella is only one amongst a throng of beauties to 
which justice could only be done by the author of the Midswmmer Night's 
Dream. When descending from the sterner heights above, the Alp is 
equally delicious. There you hear the first sound that tells of life, the 
music of the cattle-bells which, to some unfortunately constituted person, 
at least, is the only music in the world not rather disagreeable than other- 
wise—probably because it makes no attempt at a tune. Most bells in- 
dulge in rather querulous reproach. It is time to get up, to go to church, 
or to come to dinner, they seem to be saying; and in another minute you 
will be too late. But the sound of the cow-bells, bursting out for a 
moment as a faint puff of air lends it wings, or the cattle make a slight 
movement, and then dying away fitfully and accidentally, dispels for a 
time the belief that such a thing as hurry exists. The words which set 
themselves to such music would be, “‘ take your time,’’ ‘‘ chew the cud,” 
‘‘think of nothing,” ‘‘ breathe fresh air,’’ and ‘‘ crop sweet herbage.” 
What can be more delicious than the regions with which such sensations 
are associated ; the delicate beauty of the most exquisite flowers, the sound 
of cow-bells, and the fragrance of cow's breath: the softness of mountain 
turf, and the freshness of the mountain air; the rounded slopes of pas- 
ture in the foreground, and behind a rugged peak or two, fading into a 
mere flat shadow in the distance ? Why not lie down on one’s back, and 
enjoy the sleep of the hills in their loveliest recesses ? Here, indeed, I 
was on an ideal Alp. A little tarn, quiet and black as that 
In whose black surface you may spy 
The stars, though sunshine light the sky, 

reflected on one side two or three tiers of limestone cliffs rising one above 
the other to the south ; whilst on the north the final peak of the Dent 
d’Oche lifted itself in one steep slope from the glen. It was, indeed, a 
charming recess ; but there was still one drawback—one crumpled rose- 
leaf in this Sybarite’s couch. Here, in fact, was the ultimate outpost of 
civilization. The chalet inhabited by a small party of cowherds might 
have pleased a painter, especially if his sense of smell were imperfectly 
developed. And yet, even in such a case, he would have been rather 
annoyed by that sea of filth wherewith human beings delight to surround 
their habitations even in these delicious solitudes. The unsophisticated 
man, it seems, likes to make an Alp resemble a fragment of St. Giles’s as 
closely as possible. The native who stared upon me from his door, 
arrayed in the single shirt which serves him during his three month’s 
sojourn, was little inclined to sympathise with any praises of the scenery 
not of a strictly economical tendency. Accordingly, after a peace-offer- 
ing of tobacco, in return for a draught of foaming milk, I took leave, and 
turned to the ascent of the peak. 

The climb is perfectly easy, though I contrived to complicate matters 
by going the wrong way. ‘The absence of guides generally enables one to 
enjoy a little excitement, the more agreeable because not contemplated 
beforehand. Indeed, to confess the truth, a former attempt upon the 
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mountain had failed altogether by reason of my ingeniously attacking it 
by the only impracticable route. It was with all the more satisfaction 
that I found myself on the present occasion rapidly approaching the 
summit, and circumventing the petty obstacles which tried to oppose my 
progress. Crossing a sharp ridge of bare rock, I stepped upon the 
highest peak. Few views in the Alps or in Kurope can be more impres- 
sive, according to the ordinary modes of judgment. At my feet lay the 
huge crescent of the Lake of Geneva—forty-four miles in length along the 
southern shore and fifty-five along the northern—says the mountaineer’s 
bible; and the whole surface was as visible as the Serpentine from the 
Kensington bridge. To the right I could see the mouths of the Rhone, 
and far away to the left a few sparkles showed the glass roofs of some 
buildings in Geneva. Here was a fitting place to invoke the shades of 
Byron and Shelley and Rousseau, of Gibbon and Voltaire, and of all the 
great men whose names, as the guide-books tell us, are indissolubly asso- 
ciated with the loveliest lake in Europe. I would not forget even that 
medisval divine who travelled along its shores with his eyes turned the 
other way, in order that he might mortify the flesh. Alas! I am very 
bad at such associations. I don’t believe that my patriotism would grow 
warm at Marathon or my piety at Iona. I have looked on many places 
where strange things have happened and great men have lived, and have 
seldom succeeded in giving the least perceptible jog to my imagination. 
Some old memories here and there may sufficiently consecrate some 
narrow shrine set apart exclusively for that purpose, but where the scene 
has a decided character of its own, the little personal meaning is swal- 
lowed up in the wider significance. To me, though the confession may 
be humiliating, the attempt to write the name of Byron or Rousseau 
across a mountain district seems to be another and not a much higher 
manifestation of the impulse which leads the vulgar tourist to inscribe his 
name on the walls of a church. I am scarcely more amazed when con- 
fronted with the name of Jones on the roof of Milan Cathedral than when 
asked to remember the nouvelle Héloise on the mountains above Meillerie. 
I may be grateful to the great writer who first opened new sources of 
emotion ; but I object to giving him a vested interest in the sentiment 
ever after, and posting his shadow at the entrance of his peculiar district 
to touch its hat and ask for a trinkgeld of posthumous gratitude. Indeed, 
if the truth be told, I find such memories rather vexatious than otherwise. 
The Lake of Geneva, for example, of Childe Harold obstinately refuses to 
coalesce with the original. No two people see the same earth any more 
than the same rainbow. My eyes, I am well aware, are not so good as 
Byron’s ; but they have the advantage—to me—of being my own, and I 
prefer to use them for objects immediately present. In London I may 
find the poetry better than the fading memory, but here I would try to 
dispense with such artificial stimulants. Only a few minutes were pos- 
sible for absorbing or being absorbed into the mountain-spirit. Here is 
the very essence of the sleep which I have been seeking. Higher up, on 
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the grim ranges of bare rock and snow, the dreams of a solitary traveller 
would be apt to turn to nightmares. The ice-bound cliffs would threaten 
him like so many spectres. But here, just in mid-air, on the dividing line 
between life and death, one may realise the ‘‘ pleasing heaviness’ which 
Glendower promised to Mortimer. The lake and the mountains seem to 
be just in the humour. The surface of a vast lake on a still day is indeed 
precisely the embodiment of that idea. It represents the neutral point 
between the two poles of repose and motion. Infinite mobility is com- 
bined with perfect rest. The vast planes of gleaming light and shadow 
are unusually shifting in obedience to some unseen influence, and suggest 
not the impulse of a breeze, but some mysterious thrill passing through 
the waters themselves. The lake, in short, is like Wordsworth’s sea, 
where the image of Peel Castle was reflected from day to day, and 
‘trembled, but it never passed away;” a line which Shelley has 
borrowed in the verses called ‘‘ Evening.” Perhaps, indeed, Shelley is not 
the only poet who could have adequately described this special aspect 
of nature, and the extremely indefinite person who represents the spirit 
of solitude in Alastor might well have paused over some such lake in 
his vague wanderings through nowhere in particular. The mountains 
which ranged themselves in a vast are along the background were, in 
sober earnest, as solid masses of ice-clad granite as one could wish to 
see. But the heated air which quivered above the ground gave even 
to them a tremulous uncertainty, and no one could describe them, if 
description were possible, without taking some images significant of 
stately motion. I might call them a procession of sheeted phantoms, 
or compare them to ocean waves, or to clouds drifting before a storm, 
but no comparison would be adequate which did not take into account 
the sense of potential entirety in the midst of momentary calm. I do 
not, however, venture to describe either the range of Mount Blanc or 
the Lake of Geneva, or the subordinate hills and plains which filled the 
circle of the horizon. For my first, and, I will add, my judicious course 
of proceeding, was to close my eyes and throw myself flat on the ground. 
That, I will venture to say, is an excellent way of enjoying grand scenery. 
You should not look at external objects, but feel that you could look at 
them if you were not too lazy. I became, for a strictly limited period, a 
convert to Buddhism. Instead of fixing my eyes on a region near the 
lowest button of my waistcoat, which is, I believe, the mode by which 
some Eastern recluses seek to abstract their minds from the outer world, 
I lazily fingered a little clump of gentians and tried to sink into a 
temporary Nirwana. A certain vague pantheism, however objectionable 
as a moving principle of life, supplies the right mood for nature-worship 
on such occasions. All thoughts and emotions should be forced into a 
colourless whole, differing from the ordinary operations of the intellect as 
the thinnest vapour differs from tangible substance. I endeavoured to be 
simply an animated top of the mountain, if animation can be predicated 
of something in which all volition and thought is as nearly as possible 
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suspended. Physiologists, I believe, refuse any consciousness to flowers 
because they are not bothered by a nervous system. I could try, how- 
ever, to identify myself, so far as the working of certain grey matter in my 
brain would allow, with the objects which the imagination refuses to con- 
template as not more or less partaking of the spirit of the scenery. The 
only creature besides myself that could fairly be called living was a small 
black spider, which had been led by an apparently misguided spirit of 
enterprise to seek for prey in this loftiest zone of organic existence. I 
have generally a weakness for spiders, but I admit that I considered his 
intrusion to be uncalled for. Had I been a bond-fide anchorite, I might 
possibly have remained on the summit of the Dent d’Oche till my nails 
grew into my flesh. If, indeed, the natives of the Alp below had sufficiently 
respected my sanctity to overcome their intense dislike to the mountains 
and climbed the rocks to provide me with the necessaries of even a 
hermit’s existence, I should have eclipsed St. Simon Stylites. But the 
Western mind refuses to lend itself long to such uncongenial efforts. In 
a few minutes the most sublunary considerations began to force themselves 
upon my mind. Thoughts of dinner and speculations about a certain 
short cut became irresistible, and before long I discended from my peak 
and my poctising. I found on my return the route by which I ought to 
have ascended, passed the Alp at a round trot, rushed down the zig-zags 
through the forests below, bathed in the most delicious of waterfalls, 
filled my hands with Alpine roses as a token for the inhabitants of Evian, 
and then obliterated all longings for the ideal and the beautiful by a 
steady two hours tramp along the now prosaic high road by which I had 
ascended in the morning. 








Agricultural Pabourers. 
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“ Vous étes comme l'enfant dans le sein de sa mére, attendant l’heure de sa 
naissance ; comme l’insecte ailé dans le ver qui rampe, aspirant 4 sortir de cette 
prison terrestre pour prendre votre essor vers les cieux.” 

Les PaRoLEs D’UN CROYANT. 


*¢ Or all forms of mistake prophecy is the most gratuitous,” writes George 
Eliot, and we do not desire to prove once more by our own personal 
failure how true is the assertion. We do not attempt in any degree to 
forecast the years and predict the outcome of the dispute between em- 
ployers and employed in the agricultural districts of England. This 
much only is safe to say—it is perhaps so obvious as scarcely to need 
saying—that when this crisis is over, the relation between the two parties 
will be found to have permanently changed. All cannot be as though the 
struggle had not been; the fact that the old conditions of agricultural 
labour have ceased, if but for a time, has shown that at any rate their 
continuance was not bound up with the persistence of the universe itself. 

It is quite natural to regret the past, which always is, or seems more 
picturesque than the present, and has always found a vates sacer. Few 
have not read and enjoyed the pretty lines of Keats, in which he sighs for 
Robin Hood and his company, for the vanished time whose hours are old 
and grey— 

Gone the merry morris din, 

Gone the song of Gamelyn ; 
and there are many now who, looking on some almost deserted village, 
for there are such in the’ west, which have sent as emigrants all that is 
best of their youth and vigour, consider that England’s true peasantry, 
loyal, devout, humble to their betters, are gone away as completely as 
the medieval England which the poets sang. 

But in our sceptical days it has at last been asked whether that life 
in Sherwood Forest had a real existence, if the bold outlaw was ever more 
than a name, having a certain value as formulating traditions, but not as 
representing that which ever was. Nor does scepticism stop there. It 
is even asserted that the tendency of the luxurious classes has ever been 
to invest the labourer with an ideal idyllic grace, so that they might 
unconsciously to themselves, veil the stern reality of the facts, and justify, 
still unconscious that any justification was needed, their own beautiful 
existence, by imagining a beauty of its own for a life which certainly but 
little resembled theirs. Itis said, in fact, that the life of the fields and 
woods, whether lived by the tiller of the soil, or the noble poacher in his 
outlawry, has never been known, never understood, that the English 
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‘¢ peasantry’ and their homes, described in drawing-rooms, sketched in 
albums, preached at from pulpits, are as mythical as that world, which 
Keats desired vainly to revive. 

There have been but few attempts made by those most concerned to 
place themselves in at all a different light. The labourers, for many 
hundred years, have, on the whole, acquiesced in the view taken of them, 
and in the place found for them in the scheme of society. When they 
have not done so, at times widely distant and under very different con- 
ditions, the upheaval has been often attended with so great violence, and 
so great social danger, that the whole of the respectable classes, not only 
that class whose privileges seemed immediately menaced—rose as one 
man to crush the movement. The attempts with which the names of 
Wat Tyler and Jack Cade— that much misunderstood politician” —are 
associated, pointed indeed to a wide dissatisfaction, were not uncon- 
nected with an earnest religious feeling, but were necessarily short-lived 
because they were mixed with a wild communism, with which the times 
were in no degree sympathetic. The outbursts of thirty or forty years 
ago were not religious, and so lacked that element of dignity which had 
existed in the middle ages; were not thoughtful enough to have a com- 
munistic idea; were simply a blind and drunken outcry against machinery, 
from ignorance of what machinery could do for them, against wealth, 
because themselves were starving. It was but an exaggerated and un- 
guided bread-riot, without a definite aim, without political plan, without 
conviction of the brain, but simply of the belly. 

Now, however, the revolt of the labourer against his existing con- 
dition makes itself known under quite other circumstances. It has been 
conducted with remarkable temper and an absence from violence, the 
more striking because it is not a studied, but an instinctive absence. 
There has not been a threat or a suggestion from those who represent the 
labourers, that any course was possible than that which has been pur- 
sued. ‘The leaders of the movement are religious men, are many of them 
local preachers and teetotal orators; their eloquence is the eloquence of 
the pulpit; they speak of their cause as one which they can call on God 
to bless. There has been no communism talked, no demands in them- 
selves extravagant, made. The claim for increased wages has been, as a 
rule, studiously moderate. Whether the farmer can pay this claim is 
of course, a different matter. The leaders have a definite political plan ; 
they have an ideal future. What strikes a looker-on is the studious 
limitation of the one within the bounds of existing institutions, the 
prosaic nature of the idea. 

To enable our readers to understand the situation, we propose to sketch 
the labourer as he is, and give a true picture of village life. It will render 
it more real if we admit at once that we have in our mind a definite 
western county, and an actual agricultural district ; that knowing other 
counties and other districts almost equally well, we believe these to be 
fairly typical; that we shall state facts known to ourselves, and for the 
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accuracy of which we pledge our credit; or rather, let us say tho writer 
of this paper—for the ‘‘ we’’ has an individuality—pledges his credit. 

Whatever else it may have done, the agitation of which we speak has, 
at least, bettered the position of the labourer in regard to wages. They 
are almost everywhere, for Union and non-Union men alike, higher than 
they were ; and when people object to the demand for more wages, and 
ask if the labourer is worth more than fifteen or even thirteen shillings a 
week—inadequate as the larger of those sums seems to others—they are 
already conceding much, for the same question was asked in still angrier 
tones than now, when, two years since, the labourer in the Western 
counties asked for a rise of wages over the nine shillings he was then 
receiving per week. We could name more than one Dorset parish in 
which the wages stood, within the last ten years, at eight shillings per 
week, and that they should rise to ten was anywhere a strange and almost 
unexampled fact. 

On this weekly sum the labourer married, and endeavoured to support 
his wife and children, when these were born to him. And they were born 
almost invariably, the family beginning with a promptness quite astonish- 
ing to those who do not know the real life of the agricultural districts. 
For a year, or even two years, if the wife was thrifty and the husband did 
not take his money to the public house, they managed to exist and keep 
a decent home on even this pittance; but difficulties soon came, and 
debt at the village shop. What this means may not be obvious, though 
all who have lived in the country know the place and its strange odour, in 
which soft soap, red herrings, salt butter, bacon, cheese, corduroy, and 
(now) mineral oil struggle for the mastery. In nearly every village are 
two or three of these establishments, where many articles are retailed at 
almost a hundred per cent. above their cost price. The neighbouring 
town, it is true, affords 2 better market, but in very few parts of the 
country does the custom obtain of marketing, and laying by any store ; 
wages are too scanty, goods are bought to pass from hand to mouth, the 
actual wear and draggle of clothes over some miles of country road, and 
the expenditure of time are all things to be considered. So long as ready 
money is paid the purchaser gets fairly good articles at such a shop, 
though the price is high. If the red herring be somewhat stronger than 
the bloater or sardine, it is more “tasty ;”” a smaller quantity of tea than 
in our own homes will serve to colour the water, so that there is no doubt 
that black tea has been sold ; the bacon, when cooking, sends its fragrance 
far down the village street. All this, however, is as the purchaser would 
wish it to be. 

But on a day when the ready money is not forthcoming, when the 
children’s shoes have required the week’s wages, or nearly so, when a 
couple of day’s illness, during which the man has stayed at home, has 
reduced his week’s earnings by a third, credit is asked for and as readily 
granted to so good a customer. It may be cause of wonder how this 
should be so, but in truth a few creditors are by no means unprofitable. 
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The tradesman still gets all the money that is forthcoming, and he is able 
to sell his second-rate, or even damagad articles to those who are in his 
debt, not by any means ata reduction. If the purchaser goes then to 
another shop, the tradesman has his remedy in the County Court, and a 
payment of his score at some small sum per week ; but, for the most part, 
he trusts to getting as much as he can by instalments each year at the 
time of harvest, and harvest-money, of which more hereafter. 

Thus then, after the first year or two, the labourer is found in a con- 
dition of chronic debt, from which he only emerges if he be so fortunate 
as to have only sons born to him, and if they, at far too early an age, 
are sent into the fields to earn their living instead of being kept at 
school. 

The weekly expenditure of an average labourer’s family can hardly be 
brought lower than the table here presented, which is carefully compiled 
from the averages given by several labourers’ wives, in more than one 
district, the details varying slightly in some cases :— 


Veekly Expenditure of a Farm Labourer, his Wife, and Three Children. 


s. d. ed; 
5 Gallons Bread. ‘ . 6 3 Coals } . : «Send 
i 1b. Butter. ‘ . . & 8 1 Faggot ‘ : ° sO 2 
1 Ib. Cheese 0 6 | Rentand Rates. ° hi 
1 Ib, Bacon 0 8 | Man’sSickClub . . . 0 6 
31b. Sugar. : - «Oo 2 Boots . : . . a Ord 
Pepper, Salt, &c. O.4 | Children’s Schooling . sO 
2 oz. Tea * ; «om —— 
[Te we ke oe RE 14 3 
ire aa Se te 
Soda, Starch,and Blue . mae ee | (No lururies or clothing included.) 


It will of course be objected that the weekly wages do not represent 
the whole income, and this we have admitted by the mention of harvest- 
money. To what sum, then, do the extras amount, and in what way is it 
made up ? 

First, then, there are some agricultural operations, such as turnip- 
hoeing, mowing, reaping—where these last are not done by machinery— 
trenching, clearing copses, and the like, which are almost invariably done 
by piece-work, and at these the labourer may no doubt earn from three 
to four shillings a week more than at the rest of his labour. But he 
earns it by extremely hard work, for which he should be paid higher, 
whatever wages ordinarily are. He works later, at a rate, and in a 
manner, that he could not do continuously. If, as it may be hoped, even 
larger share of ordinary farm work shall be in the future done “by the 
piece,” it is quite certain that it cannot be done with the same spurt and 
élan which now is put into what is exceptional, casual, and limited 
in time. 

In some parts of the country “ gristing ”’ is given as part of the wages, 
the actual sum in money being lessened by the value of the ‘ gristing,” 
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estimated, it must be allowed, at a low rate. Gristing is simply wheat to 
make bread, and as it is independent of the fluctuations of the market, it 
has been in some cases a very great boon. But in the case of a hard and 
grasping master, or even in the case of a good master, when a part of his 
corn has been less good than the remainder, it stands almost as a law of 
human nature thatthe poor man, who must take what is given, should 
not get the best. A black and musty loaf was exhibited not long since at 
an open-air meeting in a western town as a specimen of bread made from 
gristing, which had been given as part wages, and for this the man who 
carried it was offered, not by his master, but by another farmer, ten 
shillings for the loaf rather than that it should be seen. Taken, however, 
at its best, gristing is either a perquisite or a charity, and both are 
objectionable. 

Beyond this there is generally a certain lump sum given as harvest- 
money for extra time in loading and getting home the wheat, amounting, 
perhaps, from a pound to thirty shillings a head. These things, all taken 
together, and at their highest computation, amount to, perhaps, two 
shillings a week beyond the nominal wages, that is to say, that the 
labourer at a nominal ten shillings a week may possibly earn for his 
family, not 26/., but 28/. 16s. per annum. 

We have not noticed that on which the farmer often insists greatly, the 
extra beer, and sometimes the malt to make beer, which is given at hay 
and harvest time. The latter, which is the least objectionable, is less 
prevalent than the former, but it is no gain to wages. If beer is not sup- 
plied, the worker in the fields drinks but little at his own cost, and quite 
as often tea or cocoa as beer or cider, and goes home at night tired but 
sober. Liquor which he drinks at another’s cost is generally taken in so 
great quantity as to make him wish for more, the evening is spent at the 
public house, where of course his own money is squandered, and the 
harvest money materially lessened by the score against him at the ‘“‘ Duck 
and Trumpet.” 

So much for wages. It will have been seen that in the schedule of 
expenses given above was an item for rent. Cottages are held in various 
ways. In some cases nearly all the houses in a village are let with the 
farms, and are sub-let by the farmers to the labourers, the rent being 
deducted from their weekly wages ; in some they are held of the landlords 
direct ; in some, where cottages have been let on lives, from some owner 
who has no relation to the soil. But this rather affects the conditions of 
tenure than the rent, which is paid directly or indirectly, averaging about 
eighteen pence a week, for a cottage and a few perches of garden ground, 
enough in a favourable year to grow potatoes for the family consump- 
tion. The farmers, as a body, greatly discourage their men having more 
than this. Up to this extent they have been willing that the men should 
have a garden or an allotment, often indeed give to their carters and best 
labourers a piece of newly broken ground for a year’s potatoe crop—it 
must be remembered that the potatoe clears and cleans the ground admir- 
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ably for the next year's growth—and they have not unfrequently allowed 
the men an hour’s use of the plough and horses to get the ground in 
order. But any such extent of ground as would grow more than a few 
potatoes and cabbages, any keeping of a pig, much more of a cow, is the 
farmer's detestation. He distrusts his men, and thinks that his grain, his 
hay, and, still move, the time that is his due, would be purloined if the 
labourer farmed ever so small a territory, and kept stock to however small 
ap extent. 

The cottage itself is, in many of our rural districts,—and in spite of 
much, very much that has been done by kindly landlords, filled with a 
real sense of their responsibilities,—a scandal and disgrace to England. 
We could point to village after village, and name them by their names, in 
which there are houses inhabited by whole families, in which there is but 
one bed-room ; many with only a sort of outer lobby or landing which serves 
as a room, and one only regular “chamber ; three rooms are quite an ex- 
ception in almost all our older village tenements. The sanitary arrange- 
ments are in keeping, and even ordinary personal cleanliness is out of the 
question. Yet it must be said, and said most emphatically to the honour 
of our poor, that many of the evils which might be thought to be insepar- 
able from such a state of things do not exist, and those who know their 
real condition wonder, not at the vices of the poor, but at their many 
virtues, which shine all the more brightly under so unfavourable cir- 
cumstances. 

It is obvious, from what has been said, that the work of women and 
children in the fields has been in many districts an absolute necessity, in 
order that the scanty earnings of the labourer himself should be eked out. 
People unfortunately do not read Blue Books, which are repulsive in their 
form, and difficult to obtain ; but if any of our readers care to go into this 
matter, we would advise them to obtain the Report of the Commissioners 
on the Employment of Women and Children in Agriculture. The infor- 
mation obtained by these gentlemen, and particularly by the Hon. Edward 
Stanhope, who brought to his work hereditary zeal not unduly biassed by 
his hereditary Toryism, throws more light on this position of the subject 
than any other work we know. 

It is in women’s labour in the fields that the real evil of the cot- 
tages comes out. Delicacy has there been sapped, and the woman takes 
her part in the coarseness of the fields. Her presence is no restraint on 
language. She becomes in all but sex a man among the men. Those 
husbands and brothers who have the finest instincts among the labourers, 
feel it a deep degradation, even when they must submit to it, that their 
wives and sisters have to work in the fields. There is a certain poetry of 
motion in the long lines of women who toss the hay after the mowers, and 
bind the sheaves where the reapers have laid low the corn, and the pic- 
ture of a Ruth when— 

She stood breast high among the corn, 


Clasped by the golden light of morn, 
83—2 
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is a fair one, but the beanty is like that of the woodland cottage she lives 
in, and will not bear too close an examination. 

Recent legislation in regard to the children may do much, un!ess our 
present masters see fit to reverse it; but nearly up to the present date 
there has been nothing to prevent the merest children doing men’s work, 
when they should have been at school. It is true they fave often done it 
well. The writer of this article has seen in one field fourteen ploughs at 
work at once, each with its pair of horses, each furr‘w a straight line that 
was a real pleasure to the eye to rest upon, and only four grown men 
among the whole. Mere boys were driving the plough, and the farmer 
with engaging candour stated the case quite plainly. He said in so many 
words that a man’s wages were nine shillings, and that with his eye an1 
his head carter’s over them the two boys, at three and sixpence a week 
each, were at least as good as a man, so that by the employment of two 
boys he saved two shillings, and got a man’s work for seven shillings 
a week. 

The elergy, no doubt, would have wished to keep the children at 
school, and teach them at least the catechism; but they have been 
powerless, and even in the rural districts where the church has not, we 
are told, lost her hold upon the masses, the ignorance which is manifested 
at times is quite equal to that which so shocks our excellent London Police 
Magistrates, when some poor little mortal does not know where he will go 
to if he tells a lie. We know a country parish where a lad, one of a large 
unthrifty family, carried a gun and discharged it loaded with powder to 
scare the birds before he was six years old. At that tender age his cler- 
gyman was a zealous man, and an earnest evangelical, who did all that he 
could for the parish and the people. To him sneceeded a no less zealous 
high churchman, who, had he lived, would certainly now have been in the 
foremost ranks of ritualists. Both these gentlemen had Snnday-schools 
and evening classes, to which they gave their utmost attention. But at 
the time of Sunday-school and church our young friend was searing rooks. 
and on week-day evenings was far too tired to attend a class. Another 
change in the parish, and there came a broad churchman, who tried to use 
the machinery of his predecessors, but again without success on this lad, 
and many another like him. The Bishop gave notice of a Confirmation, 
and among the candidates came the lad in question to his parson. 

‘* Well, Tom, do you know why you want to be confirmed ?” 

‘¢ They tell I ’twill do I good.” 

‘* You don’t know much about it yet, do you, Tom?” 

**No; Ido ’low I don’t.” 

‘** Have you ever heard of Jesus Christ?” 

“‘T think I’ve heerd tell on him, but I b’ent sure.” 

And this was a lad who, if he had found his way to church, would 
possibly have found himself confronted by an alms’ dish, held out for a 
problematical penny to send missionaries to the Fiji Islands. 

Another little lad whose “ first years’ were not allowed to be spent 
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in “ books,”’ and who, being sent to “‘ work” preferred “ healthful play,” 
tossed up a button with a boy of his own age which should hold the 
muzzle ofa loaded gun to the body of the other and fire. They were sure 
as there was no shot in it, that it would not hurt, but only make them 
jump. Fortunately the gun was directed to the part to which, had they 
been at school, the cane would have been applied, but the result was to 
scoop out a piece of flesh quite cleanly, so that the wound looked exactly 
like a pomegranate, out of which a tablespoonful had been extracted ; and 
the boy, for whom the button had fallen wrong side upwards, spent many 
weeks in bed, in the position of one who swims. ‘The two poor little 
boys in Alton Locke, who said, ‘“‘ Turmits is froze, and us can’t turn the 
hancle of the cutter,’’ are types of a large class, whose ignorance and 
whose sufferings have long called imperatively for redress. 

Under no circumstances is real field work suited for women or child- 
ren. Machinery will, of course, do much, as it has done already, to 
simplify and alleviate the disagreeables and difficulties of the work, but 
it can never be free from much that is hard, severe, discomfortable, de- 
serving good pay. ‘To those who think it is such pleasant and picturesque 
employment, that the labourer’s life is an idyll, only needing to be 
translated into words, we would recommend that they should go, not 
cnly on some fine summer's evening when the heat of the day is declining, 
“with Thestylis to bind the sheaves,’ but with Roger on a fogey 
November morning, to spread rotten muck over the heavy clay land; not 
only to ‘hear the milk sing in the pail, with buzzings of the honied 
hours,” but to milk those same cows at four o’clock in winter, when the 
frost is on the grass, and a keen north wind blowing across the pastures. 

Those who have lived in the country and aimong the poor, though 
they have seldom admitted to themselves how hard and joyless was the 
lot of the tiller of the soil, have yet had a consciousness of the fact, and 
have endeavoured to mitigate it in many kindly ways. It is quite. im- 
possible to overstate the really charitable intentions of the country clergy, 
und country squires’ wives and daughters. And though it may be 
doubted if the charity has always partaken of the character of mercy as 
described by Shakspeare, it has certainly been like it in that it has 
blessed the giver. Nothing has more tended to subdue the stiff dogmatic 
zeal of many a country rector and curate than that some troublesome 
ranter has fallen sick, and needed not only prayers and exhortations, but 
beef-tea and arrow-root, and nothing has so helped to free many a girl’s 
mind from the artificialness and ‘‘ petty dust” of society than the visit of 
comfort to some hard worked village drudge, and the humane sympathy 
brought out at the bedside of a sick child. 

But when all this is admitted, it must be asserted that except in that 
matter of human sympatby which would be more precious without the 
material gifts, parish and private charities do not bless the recipients. 
They are simply palliatives tomake men forget the insufficiency of wages ; 
they foster unthrift and perpetuate dependence. We scarcely know a 
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sadder sight than one familiar to us for years—a long string of weary women 
walking once a week nearly two miles to the great house, and two miles 
back, with a full pitcher of soup, excellent, no doubt, and kindly given, 
but with the strong feeling that if any of those privileged to apply did not 
apply they would be considered ungrateful, defiant, and revolutionary. 

It is the same with coal clubs, clothing clubs, perquisites. Those who 
receive the benefits are dependent ; they take them because they admit, 
they are given because it is declared, ipso facto, that wages are insuflicient 
and they stand in need of alms. Why is the agricultural labourer to be 
constrained to accept what the artisan would scorn, and which he, as 
he becomes more educated, will feel weighs him down with its kindly- 
intentioned pressure ? 

Such, roughly speaking, is the condition of the agricultural labourer, 
or rather was his condition two years ago. It is obviously impossible in 
a paper of this extent to attempt to particularise, to define modifications, 
and to state the special position of different classes of farm labourers, e.g. 
of shepherds and carters. Enough to say that the receipts were—taken all 
round—from eighteen pence to two shillings a week more than those of the 
ordinary labourer. His condition had subdued his nature to what it worked 
in. Few things are sadder in a country village than to see the bright in- 
telligent child in the school become dull and loutish when he goes to work, 
and the litile maiden, modest and demure, become the hoyden of the harvest 
field. There are many who do not become all that their surroundings 
would imply, but these even, for the most part, are far from the ideal of 
peasant life, and farther still from the reality they might attain of inde- 
pendent manhood. They could look forward to nothing better, and when 
the dars of work were over there were no savings to fall back upon. How 
should there be? a parish pittance was all their hope, and a workhouse 
often their most comfortable home. There are many districts in England 
—we speak deliberately and after the testimony of relieving officers—in 
which there is not one old man or woman disabled by age for work who 
is not in receipt of parish pay. Their religion is an unintelligent acquies- 
cence in what was taught them in church or chapel, a touching hope that 
God will be good to them in some future state, and take their many 
sufferings as a set off against what they were told were their sins, an as- 
surance to their friends that they died ‘‘ happy ’—as poor souls, why 
should they not ?—with perhaps a faint reminiscence of chapel hymns 
and a fancied vision of Glory! Glory! 

Their morality, as has been hinted, was far better than might have 
been expected ; and having their own definite but unwritten code in the 
matters of chastity, honesty, truth, poaching, and some other points on 
which law and conscience, the rich and the poor are now and then at issue, 
were truer to that code than are sometimes their superiors in social rank. 
But here, again, it is impossible to go into detail. 

That in a needy and suffering class there are always some who when 
pressure is strongest, cast it off and spring to the front, is a story as old 
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as Moses. The precise circumstances which led to the Warwickshire 
strike, and the formation of the Labourers’ Union, need not here be 
detailed, for they were accidents. ‘‘ The tale of bricks was doubled, 
Moses came,’’ according to the old proverb ; and if it had not been there, 
and if Mr. Arch had not found his opening there, the rising would soon 
have come somewhere else, and another leader would have been the first, 
though Arch would never have been far behind. 

Of strikes and lock-outs let us say at once that they are and must be 
modes of warfare, and that all warfare is simply deplorable; and this the 
strikers admit, while they assert also its necessity. It may be well to 
quote the definition of the position of the Union from the words of one 
of its most eager advocates among the classes which are not those of 
labouring men :— 


What the Union wants is not to raise one class at the expense of another, but to 
take care that the progress of the labourer is commensurate with the general progress 
of the country. If England were impoverished by a long war, or any other national 
calamity, so that distress was in its degree on all classes, then would the labourers 
too be ready to share in the troubles of their country, and bear their ills without 
complaint. But when England is growing richer every day, and landlords and 
farmers, all that are called by a stretch of courtesy the upper classes, have luxuries 
and comforts of which their ancestors never dreamed, the labourer also claims his 
share in the growing prosperity, that that shall no longer be true that the Times 
has said, that “the advance of civilization has given to the labourer nothing but 
lucifer matches and the penny post.” I wish also to define the position of the 
Labourers’ Union. It is not true that it is intended to set, or has the effect of 
setting, class against class, or to foment disorder or encourage strikes ; it is simply 
to bring labour and work into relation with each other, so that the labourer may, like 
all other men who have goods for sale, bring his labour to the best market. The 
mode in which this agitation has been conducted has been admirable, and this is a 
patent fact, nor is it without its effect even on those who feel most strongly against 
the opinions we are here to-night to advocate. I would say one word on the position, 
of myself and my friends on this platform. We are here but as a temporary ar- 
rangement, not as wishing to dictate or to lead. We must look facts in the face, and 
the agricultural labourer will be the first to acknowledge that, though through no 
fault of his own, he has not had in past years that education which the State is now, 
if slowly, still really, placing within the reach of all; and till such education is 
given the labourer, he calls on those who, through any accident, have had a better 
education, to forward his desires. The labourer knows well what he needs; he 
asks more educated men just now to find him words and writing and figures. When 
more men can speak like Mr. Arch, then will those who thus aid the men as a tem- 
porary arrangement stand aside, to cheer and sympathize with them, while they do 
their own work in their own way. And that way will be the right way, for one of 
the strongest beliefs I have is that the people are, when once they have made up 
their minds, invariably right ; you may always trust the instincts of the people; 
and therefore I welcome, with all my heart, the hope of that household suffrage in 
counties, which will really place the power of England in the hands of the people 
of England. The evils of all popular movements only begin when the will of the 
people is thwarted, as even the most useful and admirable engine or machine may 
prove dangerous to those who stand in the way of its work. 


We do not say these words are not too sanguine, we do not say that 
we make them our own, but they at least show that, in the minds of the 
leaders, this is no movement of a rash communism, no pulling down of 
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one class at the expense of another, but merely the determination that 
the labourer shall share in the general prosperity of the country. 

The position of the squire and the farmer is widely different to what 
it was in the recollection of men now not past middle age: they have 
comforts and luxuries of which then they did not dream; the country 
squire is no longer to be recognized under the name ‘‘ Western; ’”’ the 
farmer stands above, far above, the position the squige once filled ; but 
Molly with her dung-pick, as she appears in what is perhaps the most 
surprising scene in the whole range of English fiction—Molly and her 
relatives remain the same. 

That the farmers, as a class, should be very angry, is not to be won- 
dered ; the breeches pocket is the most sensitive part of his organization. 
It is for the class who read this Magazine to do what they can between 
those who are now at war, and heal a strife which cannot but be disastrous. 

We have not gone, and we do not intend to go, into the politico- 
economical question; we will only say it is not a simple question of 
supply and demand; for men in want of wages are now leaving England 
with their families by hundreds for Queensland, for New Zealand, for 
Canada. The hay harvest is coming on, the corn harvest will soon follow, 
the demand will come, and where will be the supply 2? We could point 
again to Western villages where one third of the houses are vacant, where 
the young men have disappeared, where the land is going out of cultiva- 
tion. The younger labourers have gone abroad, or to the North. ‘ Ob,” 
say the farmers, ‘‘ they will come back; such an one has done so already. 
They will find they were better off here.” Not so. More than five 
hundred men had left one Western county more than six months ago; 
less than five per cent. have returned; from those that have remained 
come nothing but good accounts of their changed circumstances. Those 
who drift back are those who would work nowhere, who prefer to shufile 
where hands of any sort are wanted. But these cases are known, while 
the farmers will not recognize the fact that the flower of the village are 
those who go and stay, not those who go and return. 

Whatever may be the end of this, and even if the farmers gain the 
day, and the labourers fall back to their old, or nearly their old wages for 
a time, the agitation has in spite of all its drawbacks done good. It has 
educated the labourer in self-respect, and self-reliance has taught him to 
know himself as a member of a class, and so of a state, not as an unit, 
without coherence and relation with the world at large. It has brought 
out fellowship and broken down the bounds of the parish. In old days 
his notion of geography and, by consequence, of the system of things, 
were somewhat like those of a lad who, born in Windsor, was sent to school 
at Eton. Being asked by the then fourth-form master to name the four 
quarters of the globe, he answered, Windsor, Eton, Datchet, Eton- Wick. 
So to the labourer the limits of the world were confined within those of 
his village, the nearest workhouse town, the market town, if it were not 
the same, and he would have found it hard to name a fourth boundary if 
it were not the “ Pig and Whistle” in the next village. Now, he is a part 
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of all that is, rising in intelligence, able to know what he is and needs, 
to ask for what he needs, and if now silenced, to ask again after a time 
with ever increasing persistence till he gets it. 

And in the meantime it is for the comfortable classes to mediate in 
the matter, at least to consider the question, so as to throw the weight 
of their cpinion into the scale. On the one side are those whom they 
have invested with a sentimental poetry, and looked on as creatures to be 
petted, if touched at all; while now it appears that their dumb seeming 
acquiescence, if it had found a tongue, would have said nearly such words 
as these—‘‘Is it nothing to you, all ye that pass by? behold and see if 
there be any sorrow like unto my sorrow.” 

On ihe other hand are the farmers, who say “‘ We cannot afford to give 
higher wages ;”’ behind them are the landowners, who say ‘‘ We cannot 
afford to lower our rent.” 

Here we may venture to quote the words of another who has become, 
from force of circumstances, the spokesman of the labourer on this 
question :— 

We have oftcn been told that the farmers can’t afford to give higher wages. I 
won't go into the question as to whether political economy would recognise the doc- 
trine that the price of a commodity is to be regulated by what the purchaser alleges 
he can afford to give for it. This is a question cf income, and questions of income 
are delicate things to go into. But if the discussion is forced on us, we must meet it. 
Ts it net a fact, that when a good farm is in tke market there are a dozen applicants 
for it? Farm produce is rising in price year by year, and so is the rental of dairies. 
If some of the good stout yeonien of twenty and thirty years ago could come to life 
again, I think they would be rather astonished at the outward and visible signs of the 
inward financial struggles of their successors. More money paid in wages, means to 
many modern farmers one hunter Icss in the ficld, one carriage instead of two, their 
sons educated for their calling instead of being crammed with useless classics at the 
public schcols, their daughters tanght something that shall be useful in after life 
instead of being french-polished by a foreign governess. And to the great land- 
owners what does a reduction of rental mean? A box a tier higher at the opera, a 
racer less and a few thousands saved on the turf, some hundred head of pheasants 
and hares Jess butchered at battues, which means more corn grown and cheaper meat 
for the people, lower gaol, police and poor-rates. 

We dare not take up more of our editor’s available space, or more of 
our readers’ time. 

We have wished in a few plain words to show that the labourers are 
not discontented from simple ‘‘ naughtiness,’”’ but that here, as when 
Lamennais addressed his burning words to his countrymen, here too are 
men struggling for a new birth, or rather a new development of existence. 

We have said next to nothing of Mr. Arch, a man whom all who 
know him respect as a simple-minded, straightforward, honourable 
man, called to a greatness and a notoriety he did not desire, and the 
“‘burthen of an honour” he would gladly lay down. Mr. Forster's 
recognition of him in the House of Commons does credit to both the men. 

If our readers will study the matter for themselves with the aid of 
Blue Books and their native common sense, our long night's labour will not 
have been in vain. 
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English Lyrical Poetry. 
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Mr. Paterave, in the introduction to his admirable volume, the Golden 
Treasury of Songs and Lyrics, observes that he is acquainted with no 
strict and exhaustive definition of lyrical poetry, and he is content to 
point out a few simple principles which have guided him in his work. 
We think that Mr. Palgrave is right, and that he has judged wisely in not 
giving a definition which must have proved at best partial and unsatisfac- 
tory. To say what lyrical poetry is not, is an easy task, to express in a brief 
sentence what it is, so that if the question be put the answer, like a reply 
in the Catechism, may be instantly forthcoming, is well-nigh impossible. 
And the reason is that the lyric blossoms and may be equally beautiful and 
perfect under a variety of forms. The kind of inspiration that prompts it 
is to be found in the Ode and in the Song, in the Elegy and in the Sonnet. 
Its spirit is felt sometimes where it is least expected, its subtle charm is 
perceived occasionally in almost every kind of poetry save the satirical 
and didactic. Like life, like light, like the free air of the mountains, the 
lyric is enjoyed, as it were, unconsciously. We brush the bloom off fruit 
when we handle it too roughly, and there is perhaps a danger lest, in 
attempting to criticise lyrical poetry, the critic, by his precision and carc- 
ful attention to rules, should destroy some of its beauty. We have learnt, 
however, of late years what was not understood a century ago, that the 
critic’s office is to follow the poet, not to require that the poet should 
follow him. The poet indeed, like all artists, must be obedient to law, 
but his genius is less likely to lead him astray than the critic’s book- 
knowledge, and of the lyric poet especially it may be safely asserted that 
the lack of conventional restraint, the freedom to sing his own song to his 
own music, is essential to success. In building the lofty rhyme of the 
epic, in the long narrative poem, in the drama, in the satire, some of the 
material must necessarily be of a common-place order. No great poem 
but has its weak points, its prosaic details, its matter of fact lines. The 
poet-artist who designs a vast work knows that it cannot be of sustained 
excellence throughout. If his eye roll in a fine frenzy at one part, it is 
certain to grow dim and sleepy at another ; he cannot be always sublime, 
and if he could his readers would grow weary. His imagination must 
inevitably flag as he pursues a task which requires time as well as genius, 
and the utmost he can do is to make his coarser workmanship serve as a 
foil to that which is more delicate. This has been done with consum- 
mart art by Milton, whose sense of fitness and congruity is as remarkable 
as the lovely harmony of his versification. Lyrical poetry, on the other 
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hand, will not admit of aught that is of inferior quality. Like the sonnet, 
it should be perfect thronghout—in form, in thought, in the lovely marriage 
of pure words, in the melody that pervades the whole. The lyric at its 
best—as in the songs of Shakspeare and some of the old dramatists, in the 
‘‘ Epithalamium”’ of Spenser, a poem of almost unequalled loveliness, in 
the pretty love-warblings of Herrick, in the artful music of Collins and of 
Gray, in the etherial melody of Shelley, in the impassioned songs of 
Burns—belongs to the highest order of poetry. It is the noblest inspira- 
tion of the poetical mind, its choicest utterance, the expression of its 
profoundest feeling. With the exception of Shakspeare and Milton, each 
of whom, be it remembered, in addition to his dramatic or epic genius, is 
a supreme master of the lyric, the greatest poets of this country belong 
to the lyrical class. Moreover, the poems which live in the memory and 
which take most hold upon us, are essentially lyrical in character. Not 
that the most precious of our lyrics are generally the most popular. The 
finest literary work, no matter what the department may be, will never 
be the most sought after. It is for the appreciation of the few rather 
than for the delight of the many. Mr. Tupper has more readers than 
Spenser, Dr. Cumming than Jeremy Taylor, and there is many an 
essayist of the day whose writings are better known than the essays of 
Lord Bacon. We are accustomed to regard poetry as a kind of inspira- 
tion, and so no doubt it is. The gift, like the gift of wisdom, cannot be 
purchased. The poet, like all artists, may enlarge his range and perfect 
his skill by labour and intense study, but the power comes from Nature, 
and even when the power is possessed it can only be exercised at certain 
periods. Dr. Johnson indeed in alluding to this notion, as held by Gray, 
calls it a “ fantastic foppery,” but Johnson, it has been well said, ‘‘ made 
poetry by pure effort of diligence as a man casts up bis ledger; in other 
words he was a clever versifyer, not a poet, and the conditions upon which 
poetry is produced surpassed his comprehension. 

Poetry is not a profession, and the poet who dreams of immortality 
cannot write as Dr. Johnson seems to have thought, and as Southey 
thought, a given number of lines a day. Verses written to order are as 
worthless as most prize poems. They may display ability, but genius 
never. ‘The mechanical art of the verse-maker is, however, often mis- 
tuken for the noble labour of the poet, and in Johnson's time especially 
the one was constantly confounded with the other. We laugh at the old 
Cumberland dame who on hearing of Wordsworth’s death exclaimed, 
‘‘Ay! it’s a pity he’s gane; but what then? I’se warn’t the widow can 
carry on the business aw t’ seame;”’ but something of the like feeling 
existed among the poetasters of the eighteenth century, and is perhaps 
not quite extinct even in our day. 

The great age of Elizabeth—an age as remarkable for noble deeds as 
for noble words—may be taken by the student of our poetry as the birth- 
time of the lyric. Some sweet snatches of lyrical verse were produced 
indeed before that period, and in Chaucer, the first splendid name in our 
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literary annals, there may be frequently detected, under the narrative 
form, marks of the bounding'spirit and sweetness which delight us in lyric 
poetry. Poets indeed who sing of love can scarcely fail to fall into the 
lyrical strain, and Chaucer, with his healthy vigorous nature, his love of 
all outward beauty, especially of the beauty of women, and his fine ear 
for music, was not likely to be wholly deficicnt in this branch of the 
poetical art. A delicious simplicity, a joyous humour, a skill in delineating 
character, a manly grasp of his subject—these are among the more pro- 
minent features of this great poet’s work, but in much of it we may detect 
e spirit of the lyric poet, although the form of the lyric is wanting. 

For our purpose, however, and indeed for any notice of English lyrical 
poetry that is not severely critical, the sixteenth century is the period in 
which it seems natural to commence our survey. With the splendid ex- 
ception of Chaucer (for the works of Gower, Surrey, Wyatt, and others 
are comparatively of small account), it may be said that our poets per- 
formed their first achievements in that wonderful age. And what they 
did, in the dawn of our poctical literature, remains a living power, so that 
their words and thoughts influence us and delight us still, The greatest 
poets.then used the drama as the vehicle of their art, and the lyric, 
although largely employed, was generally made subordinate to the require- 
ments of the dramatist. Not always, however, and some of the loveliest 
lyrics of that age, waiee the work of dramatists, had no place in their 
dramas, while much sweet lyrical poetry is to be found in Elizabethan 
poets who never catered for the stage. If we ask the reader to spend a 
few minutes with us while we open some of these old poets, it is not from 
any doubt that the best which they have written is already familiar and 
beloved. Those who know it best, however, will be perhaps the best 
pleased to refresh their memory, and that they may do so, allusion will 
often serve the purpose of quotation. Of course, the first name we think 
of is that of Shakspeare, who is not only the greatest of dramatists but 
stands in the front rank of lyrical poets. But of Shakspeare, simply be- 
cause he is so great and because his words are so well known to all who 
read the English tongue, it is scarcely needful to say anything. There is 
nothing in poetical literature more entirely lovely, more delicately fragrant, 
more dainty in form, more like music, which once heard must be remem- 
bered alw way; than the songs or sostchex of song scattered through the 
works of Shakspeare. They are as fresh as roses just bursting into 
bloom, as grateful as the perfume of violets, or the scent of the sea when 
the wind blows the foam in our faces. And we are content to enjoy them 
without criticism as we enjoy the warmth of the sun or the soothing 
sound of running waters. There seems no art - these little pieces, which 
appear to fall from the poet like notes from a bird, so consummately is 
the art concealed. 

‘‘ Full fathom five thy father lies ;” ‘‘ Under the greenwood tree; 
‘* When icicles hang by the wall ;” ‘“‘ When daisies pied and violets blue ; 
*s Where the bee sucks; ”’ ‘‘ Fear no more the heat 0’ the sun;”’ ‘* Come 
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away, come away, Death ; ’—it is enough surely to quote in this way the 
first line of a Shakspearian song in order to recall it to the memory, and 
to convince a forgetful reader that the charm of musical song is as much 
one of Shakspeare’s gifts, as the dramatic strength and the superlative 
imagination which enable him to see through the deeds of men. Several 
of the Elizabethan dramatists show an ear for melody, and a knowledge 
of lyrical form which gives an abiding vitality to their verse. Webster, 
one of the most powerful, although far from the most pleasing, of Shaks- 
peare’s contemporaries, throws his grim strength into tragedy which some- 
times borders on the grotesque. He heaps horror upon horror with a 
vehemence of language which enchains the reader while it appa!s him, 
but this gloomy poet does now and then venture upon a lyrical strain, 
sad indeed, according to his wont, but at the same time beautiful. Here, 
for instance, are ten quaint lines worthy almost of Shakspeare :— 

Call for the robin-redbreast and the wren, 

Since o’er shady groves they hover, 

And with leaves and flowers do cover 

The friendless bodies of unburied men. 

Call unto his funeral dole 

The ant, the field-mouse, and the mole, 

To rear him hillocks that shall keep him warm 

And (when gay tombs are’robb’d) sustain no harm ; 

3ut keep the wolf far thence, that’s foe to men, 

For with his nails he’ll dig them up again. 

This song is entitled by Mr. Palgrave ‘‘ A Land Dirge,” and with good 
judgment he places it on the same page with the sea dirge sung by Ariel. 
A lovely little song of somewhat similar character by Beaumont and 
Fletcher might have aptly followed these two famous pieces. 

Lay a garland on my hearse 
OF the dismal yew ; 

Maidens, willow branches bear, 
Say I died true. 

Mv love was false, but I was firm 
From my honr of birth. 

Upon my buried body lie 
Lightly, gentie earth ! 

In their lyries these twin-poets approach sometimes very near to 
Shakspeare—so near indeed that it might seem as if they had caught the 
very echo of his verse; and we think that Hazlitt is correct in his judg- 
ment that, while as dramatists they rank in the second class, they belong 
to the first order as lyrical and descriptive poets. If we may judge from 
the Laithful Shepherdess, Fletcher’s genius as a lyrist surpassed that of 
Beaumont, and it is infinitely sad that so lovely a lyrical drama should 
be deformed by gross coarseness and by passages which, viewed simply 
from the artist’s standing-point, are out of place in such a poem. Cole- 
ridge wished that Beaumont and Fletcher had written poems instead of 
plays. Had they done so, instead of pandering as they too often did to 
the corrupt tastes of the town, we might have had lyrics from these 
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brother-poets worthy of a place with the youthful poems of Milton. There 
is a little poem ascribed to Beaumont, although it appears in a play of 
Fletcher's, which must have suggested the ‘‘ Il Penseroso.”” So perfect is 
its beauty, so delicious its music, that it is not surprising it laid hold of 
Milton and prompted him to utter on a like subject his own beautiful 
thoughts. 
Hence all you vain delights, 
As short as are the nights 
Wherein you spend your folly ; 
There’s nought in this life sweet, 
Were men but wise to see ’t, 
But only melancholy ; 
O sweetest melancholy ! 


Welcome folded arms and fixed eyes ; 
A sigh that piercing mortifies ; 

A look that’s fastened to the ground ; 

A tongue chained up without a sound ! 


Fountain-heads and pathless groves, 
Places which pale passion loves! 
Moonlight walks, when all the fowls 
i Are warmly housed save bats and owls ! 
A midnight bell, a parting groan! 
These are the sounds we feed upon ; 
Then stretch our bones in a still gloomy valley ; 
Nothing so dainty sweet as lovely melancholy. 


It was Francis Beaumont also who wrote the lines on Life, which may 
remind the reader of similar but not more striking verses on the same 
topic. 

Like to the falling of a star, 

Or as the flights of eagles are, 

Or like the fresh Spring’s gaudy hue, 
Or silver drops of morning dew, 

Or like a wind that chafes the flood, 

Or bubbles which on waters stood— 
Even such is man, whose borrow’d light 
Is straight called in and paid to-night : 
The wind blows out, the bubble dies, 
The spring intomb’d in autumn lies, 
The dew’s dried up, the star is shot, 
The flight is past and man forgot. 


Ben Jonson, whose learning has so encumbered his verse as in a 
measure to obscure his fame, had also a fine ear for music; and those 
who know him only as a dramatist have missed perhaps some of the finest 
traits in his poetical nature. As we read of Rare Ben, we picture to 
ourselves a coarse-grained, powerful-looking man, prodigious in waist, 
and boasting, like Falstaff,a mountain belly —a man who liked good 
cheer too well, whose love was licence, and who led the life of a town 
wit in a gross age, when the conscience of a playwright was not likely to 
be over-sensitive. London life he understood in all its varieties, and as 
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the leader of the Apollo Club, we can picture him enjoying the same kind 
of honour which was bestowed some years later upon Dryden. Such a 
man, you might say, was not likely to babble of green fields, or to sing 
the sweet songs which are inspired by an open-air life, or by that faith in 
the beauty and purity of womanhood which is the reward of honest 
thought and generous aspirations. Nevertheless, this fine old dramatist, 
man-about-town though he was, and far, it is to be feared, from a cleauly 
liver, had an eye for natural loveliness and a heart susceptible to the 
delicacy and grace of womanly charms, and of all that is lovely and of 
good report, which surprises and delights us as we read his lyrical poems. 
To know Ben Jonson at his best, as a man, if not as a poet, the reader 
should gain a familiar acquaintance with ‘‘ The Forest” and with ‘* Under- 
woods,” under which headings are to be found the gems of his lyrical poetry 
as wellas much of rare excellence in descriptive and rural verse. This 
tavern poet and town wit knew and loved nature well, and how charm- 
ingly he could sing of love might be proved by a variety of examples. 
Perhaps the song commencing with — 
Drink to me only with thine eyes 
And I will pledge with mine— 


is Jonson’s best; at all events it is the one best known, and therefore we 
shall not venture to quote it. Room, however, must be found for one 
short and dainty piece, which affords a favourable specimen of this poet’s 
craft as a song-writer, as well as of his hearty way of making love. It is 
addressed to Celia, and although imitated from Catullus, is not the less 
original in tone. The man of genius, when he attempts to imitate, 
generally transforms :— 


Kiss me, sweet ; the wary lover 
Can your favours keep and cover 
When the common courting jay 
All your bounties will betray. 
Kiss again! no creature comes ; 
Kiss and score up wealthy sums 
On my lips, thus hardly sundered 
While you breathe. First give a hundred, 
Then a thousand, then another 
Hundred, then unto the other 
Add a thousand, and so more, 
Till you equal with the store 

All the grass that Rumney yields, 
Or the sands in Chelsea fields, 

Or the drops in silver Thames, 
Or the stars that gild his streams 
In the silent summer nights, 
When youths ply their stolen delights ; 
That the curious may not know 
How to tell ’em as they flow, 
And the envious, when they find 
What their number is, be pined. 
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In another and nobler strain are the fine lines so often quoted and so 
quotable, containing, as they do, a world of meaning within briefest 
compass :— 

It is not growing like a tree 
In bulk, doth muke men better be ; 
Or standing long an oak, three handred year, 
To fall a log at last, dry, bald, and sere : 
A lily of a day 
Is fairer far in May 
Although it fall and die that night— 
It was the plant and flower of light. 
In small proportions we just beauties see, 
And in short measures life may perfect be. 

As a dramatist Ben Jonson deserves to be read, and not only read 
but studied, for his wit and humour, for his wonderful skill as an artist, 
for his masterly command of language, for the knowledge his works afford 
us of the age in which he lived; but we venture to think that his highest 
claim upon posterity rests on the pastoral and descriptive passages, and 
on the lovely specimens of lyrical verse to be found in the little volume 
that contains his poems. Truly does Hazlitt say*that Jonson's “ Dis- 
course with Cupid” is “ infinitely delicate and piquant, and without one 
single blemish’’; and truly, too, does Leigh Hunt remark of his ode 
‘‘To Cynthia,” which has a place in almost every selection, that it com- 
bines classic eloquence with a tone of modern feeling and a music like a 
serenade.” No man, says Mr. Henry Morley, can be a dramatist in any 
real sense of the word who cannot produce good lyrics—a just assertion in 
the main, and one that assuredly holds good with regard to this great poet. 

Sentimental, refined, melancholy in temperament and inclined to 
solitude, Drummond of Hawthornden led a very different life to that 
enjoyed by his friend Ben Jonson. In his verse there is a lack of vigour, 
but seldom a want of sweetness, and many of his short pieces deserve, in 
the quaint language of the age, to be called ‘‘ sugared.” His genius is 
essentially lyrical, and much that is of genuine beauty may be found 
among his poems. As a writer of sonnets, his rank among our early poets 
is a high one, but he has produced nothing that is of supreme excellence, 
and it is probable that he will be better remembered for his ‘ Notes 
of Conversations’’ with Ben Jonson, than for his own work as a 
poet. Drummond is one of the few notable poets of that age who did not 
try his hand at the drama, which was as popular among men of letters as 
the novel is now. A peculiar taste and special leisure are necded for ar 
adequate study of the minor Elizabethan dramatists, and it may be 
doubted whether a knowledge of a few of the masterpieces of Ford, 
Webster, Marlowe, and Dekker will not suffice to satisfy most students of 
our early poetry. The writings ofthese men partake in large measure of 
the passion and turbulence of their lives, and the biography of pocts has 
few sadder pages than those which record the careers of Marlowe and of 
Greene. 

Marlowe, the famous author of Dr. Faustus, which suggested his 
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incomparable work to the greatest of German poets, perished in a drunken 
quarrel ; and Greene, after a brief, but grossly dissipated life, died miser- 
ably in abject poverty. Both these writers have left some striking pieces 
of lyric verse. Who does not know the madrigal 


Come live with me and be my love 


of Marlowe, and the reply written by Sir Walter Raleigh ? Robert Greene 
has not written any piece popular like these; but several of his poems, 
though disfigured by conceits, have the ring of true poetry. Not one of 
them, however, has been transferred by Mr. Palgrave to his Golden 
Treasury, and he has perhaps rightly judged, so largely is the beauty of 
Greene’s verse mingled with imperfections. Lodge, also a minor dramsz- 
tist of the period, shows more of artistic skill than his contemporary as a 
lyric poet. The best of his pieces appeared in England's Helicon, a col- 
lection of pastoral and lyric poems published at the close of Elizabeth’s 
reign, and reprinted for the service of modern readers by Sir Egerton 
Brydges. This is but one among many selections of verse which ap- 
peared during the period, and the student who would make himself 
acquainted with the lyric poetry of the age will also read The Phenix 
Nest, The Paradise of Dainty Devises (which, however, belongs rather to 
the reign of Queen Mary), and 4 Handefull of Pleasant Delites. There 
is much in these selections that is only curious, but sometimes, and 
especially in the Helicon, a poetical gem will repay the reader for his 
toil. To the Helicon, Lodge and Breton are among the most important 
contributors ; but here, too, will be found the great names of Sir Walter 
Raleigh, Sir Philip Sidney, Marlowe, Spenser, and Shakspeare. 

Breton is so little known in these days (he has no place in the best 
selections of English poetry), that one short specimen of his skill as a 
lyric poet may be transferred to these pages. The following lines, three 
hundred years old, remember, run almost as smoothly as if they had been 
written by a modern poet :— 

In the merry month of May, 

In a morn by break of day, 

Forth I walked by the woodside, 
When as May was in his pride : 
There I spied all alone 

Phillida and Corydon. 

Much ado there was, God wot ; 
He wou!d love and she would not ; 
She said, never man was true, 

He said, none was false to you ; 
He said he had loved her long, 
She said, love should have no wrong ; 
Corydon would kiss her then, 

She said, maids must kiss no men, 
Till they did for good and all ; 
Then she made the shepherd call 
All the heavens to witress truth 
Never loved a truer youth, 


VoL, xx1x.—no. 174. dt. 
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Thus with many a prefty oath, 

Yea and nay, and faith and troth, 
Such as silly shepherds use 

When they will not Love abuse, 
Love, which had been long deluded, 
Was with kisses sweet cuncluded, 
And Phillida with garlands gay 
Was made the Lady of the May. 

The marvellous genius of Spenser, the poet who beyond all others 
possesses the finest sense of the beautiful, and whose lovely verse carries 
us through a land of enchantment, was not wholly expended upon his 
‘* Faery Queene.” He has written one lyric poem of such incomparable 
excellence as to place him beyond all controversy in the foremost rank of 
our lyric poets. Truly does Dr. George Macdonald say of the ‘‘ Epithala- 
mium”’ that it is ‘‘ one of the most stately, melodious, and tender poems in 
the world,” and Mr. Hallam, the calmest and least impulsive of critics, writes 
of this splendid poem with generous enthusiasm. ‘‘It is a strain,” he 
says, ‘‘ redolent of a bridegroom’s joy and of a poet's fancy. The 
English language seems to expand itself with a copiousness unknown 
before, while he pours forth the varied imagery of this splendid little 
poem. I do not know any other nuptial song, ancient or modern, of 
equal beauty. It is an intoxication of ecstasy, ardent, noble, and pure.” 
Spenser ‘‘sage and serious,” as Milton calls him, had ever a high and 
delicate perception of the passion of love. ‘Noble and pure” are the 
words applied by Mr. Hallam to the feeling which finds musical utter- 
ance in this nuptial song, and better words could not be used. Yet Mr. 
Palgrave has omitted this almost perfect poem from his selection on the 
ground that it is ‘‘ not in harmony with modern manners.’’ So much the 
worse then, we say, for modern manners, which find sensational novels, 
many of them of doubtful purity, in harmony with the morals of society, 
and reject as unrefined the manly and simple expressions of loyal love 
and passionate tenderness uttered in this song. Gladly would we quote 
a portion of the poem, but the verses will not bear separation, and the 
supreme loveliness of the poetry cannot be justly appreciated unless the 
entire poem is read. We may add that another piece of similar character 
called ‘‘ Prothalamium,”’ although worthy of Spenser’s genius, is not to be 
compared to the glorious ‘‘ Epithalamium ”’ written on his own marriage. 
The first is, indeed, of high excellence, but the latter is divine. 

To pass from Spenser to Herrick is to descend from the heighis of 
poetry to a comparatively lowly level. Herrick lives in the plain, and his 
prettinesses are such as belong to a flat country. His verse is often 
graceful, but it is mever elevating, and the dainty love lyrics in which he 
sings the charms—too minutely specified sometimes—of a score of 
mistresses are frequently sensual in tone. Hazlitt has pointed out that 
from Herrick’s constant allusion to pearls and rubies one might take him 
for a lapidary instead of a poet, and it must be allowed that the use he 
makes of jewellery in describing the eyes and teeth and bosoms and lips 
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of fair ladies is not a little wearisome. It is impossible to say of Herrick’s 
poetry that it is a perpetual feast of nectared sweets where no crude 
surfeit reigns. The sweets are to be found in it in such abundance that 
they are apt to induce satiety, and while women’s bodily charms are 
methodically inventoried, their spiritual features, if we may use the term, 
are left out of the catalogue. Rarely does this poet exhibit feeling or 
pathos, but his command of language is great, and he has the art, which 
Prior and: Thomas Moore possessed, of saying pretty things in a pretty 
way. The following little piece of counsel addressed to girls affords a 
favourable specimen of his style as a song writer, but his chief strength, 
perhaps, lies in the epigram :— 
Gather ye rose-buds while ye may, 
Old Time is still a-flying ; 
And this same flower that smiles to-day, 
To-morrow will be dying. 
The glorious lamp of Heaven, the Sun, 
The higher he’s a-getting, 
The sooner will his race be run, 
And nearer he’s to setting. 
That eye is best which is the first, 
When youth and blood are warmer; 
But being spent the worse, and worst 
Times still succeed the former. 
Then be not coy, but use your time, 
And while ye may, go marry: 
For having lost but once your prime, 
You may for ever tarry. 

Herrick was born in 1591, but did not reach his poetical prime until 
he was considerably advanced in life. Among his contemporaries were 
several minor poets who exhibited remarkable facility and grace as writers 
of love lyrics. Waller, who has been praised especially for ‘the soft- 
ness and smoothness of his numbers,” has left little which will be read 
with pleasure in our day, and nothing that for sweetness and harmony can 
be compared with the loveliest lyrics of the Elizabethan period. Gener- 
ally he is correct and tame, sometimes he is feeble, and if we allow that 
at his best he is graceful, and has some felicities of language, we have 
given to Waller the highest praise that he deserves. Readers will 
remember this poet’s comparison of old age to a worn-out tenement :— 

The soul’s dark cottage battered and decayed 
Lets in new light through chinks that time has made. 
And his lines on a girdle will also be familiar :— 


That which her slender waist confined 
Shall now my joyful temples bind ; 
No monarch but would give his crown 
His arms might do what this has done. 
It is seldom that we feel disposed to differ from Mr. Palgrave in his 
critical judgments, but we cannot agree with him that ‘the poetry of 
simple passion produced in Herrick and Waller some charming pieces of 
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more finished art than the Elizabethan.” Among the love poetry 
characteristic of this period are some lyrics by Lovelace, Suckling, and 
Wither, that have all the wit, the graceful turn of expression, and the 
lightness of touch, which this style of verse demands. Sometimes, as in 
the case of Suckling, the poetry is disfigured by grossness, but the 
liveliness and gaiety of the verses in which this poet describes a wedding 
are unequalled in our language, and who does not know the lines to Althea 
by Lovelace, and the spirited piece beginning— 

Shall I, wasting in despair, 

Die because a woman’s fair ? 


written by George Wither? A word of praise must be given here in 
passing to Thomas Carew, whose little piece commencing — 
He that loves a rosy cheek 
Or a coral lip admires— 
bas won a place in our anthologies. 

Contemporary with these men, though born a little later than some, 
and moving apart from them in a lofty and sublime region which has 
been attained only by one or two of the world’s greatest poets, John 
Milten proved in early manhood that his genius as a lyric poet would 
have sufficed to perpetuate his fame even if he had not lived to accomplish 
the chief labour of his life. If he be not the greatest of epic poets—and 
there is but one that can compete with him for the palm—the author of 
‘‘ L’Allegro,” ‘11 Penseroso,”’ and ‘‘ Lycidas” stands beyond question in the 
front rank as a writer of lyrics. There are flaws in these glorious poems 
which have been painfully dwelt upon by critics, but in spite of some 
insignificant defects, these three poems, two of them most admirable for 
description, and one, a pastoral elegy of the rarest poetic beauty— 
lay hold of the imagination and possess the memory as only the 
greatest poetry can. They do not merely win admiration, but they 
are treasured up as a precious portion of our intellectual property. 
Turn from them to the greatest lyric effort of John Dryden, the 
‘‘ Alexander’s Feast,” and how vast appears the gulf that sepa- 
rates these poets! Dryden’s ode is of its kind incomparable. It is 
written by a consummate versifier, and by a man of brilliant genius. 
How finely and swiftly the verse rolls along, how full it is of ani- 
mation, how free from weakness, how great in its variety of language ! 
It is a magnificent piece of poetical rhetoric, but the exquisite and subtle 
charms of poetry are not to be found in it. It creates no feeling but that 
of admiration, whereas ‘‘ Lycidas” excites in the reader capable of 
appreciating noble verse, not admiration only, but a glow of emotion, an 
elevation of spirit, which lifts him for the moment to the poet's level. 
Dr. Johnson's praise of Dryden’s famous Ode to the Memory of Mrs. 
Anne Killigrew, which he terms ‘‘ undoubtedly the finest ode which our 
language ever has produced,” must be regarded from our point of 
view as over-strained. Again we say it is a great rhetorical effort, not a 
great lyric poem, and in some portions it lacks 
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—the full-resounding line, 
The long majestic march and energy divine, 
for which Dryden is deservedly famous. How stiff and prosaic, for in- 
stance, are such lines as the fullowing! Instead of the majestic march, it 
is as if the poet were hobbling painfully upon crutches :— 
If by traduction came thy mind, 
Our wonder is the less to find 
A soul so charming from a stock so good ; 
Thy father was transfused into thy blood : 
So wert thou born into the tuneful strain, 
An early, rich, and inexhausted vein. 
But if thy pre-existing soul 
Was formed at first with myriads more, 
It did through all the mighty poets roll, 
Who Greek or Latin laurels wore, 
And was that Sappho last, which once it was before. 
If so, then cease thy flight, O heayen-born mind ! 
Thou hast no dross to purge from thy rich ore : 
Nor can thy soul a fairer mansion find 
Than was the beauteous frame she left behind : 
Return, to fill or mend the quire of thy celestial kind. 
May we presume to say that, at thy birth, 
New joy was sprung in heaven as well as kere on earth ? 
For sure the milder planets did combine 
On thy auspicious horoscope to shine, 
And even the most malicious were in trine. 

Dryden stands on a high eminence as a satirist and narrative poet. 
He is also a vigorous reasoner in verse; and his clear, sinewy style in 
such poems as ‘Absalom and Achitophel,” and the ‘‘ Religio Laici,” is that 
of a master of language. In his special domain he need fear no rival ; but 
in his lyric poetry, as in his dramas, the work he has produced is of inferior 
quality. Ifthis be true of ‘* Glorious John,’’ it is assuredly equally true of 
his imitator and rival, Pope. The author of the ‘‘ Dunciad,” of the ‘‘ Imita- 
tions of Horace,” and of the exquisite ‘‘ Rape of the Lock,” is in his own 
way inimitable. The perfection of art, the finest satire, the most graceful 
play of fancy, characterise these poems, but when Pope attempts the lyric 
the failure is conspicuous. His ‘‘ Ode on St. Cecilia’s Day” has been justly" 
called only a feeble duplicate of Dryden, and Mr. Elwin says truly that 
his “‘ Universal Prayer” is a tame composition, and ‘‘ never rises above the 
level of a second-rate hymn.’’ The character of the age was not favour- 
able to lyric poetry, and among the brilliant wits who associated with 
Pope, Addison, and Swift, one or two only have been successful in this 
form of verse. There are a few fairly-good lyric passages in Gay’s “ Acis 
and Galatea;’’ and that small poet, who produced also some good ballads, 
has written one or two tolerable songs. Matthew Prior was far more 
successful than Gay, and many of his pieces have a brightness and quick- 
ness of fancy which remind us of Thomas Moore. The Irish poet was 
no doubt, in some instances, indebted to his predecessor for the structure 
of his verse ; and readers familiar with the ‘‘ Melodies,” in listening for the 
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first time to some passages in Prior’s poems, would at once attribute 
them to Moore. There are several little love-pieces in Prior so like the 
prurient poems published under the name of ‘ Mr. Little,’’ that it would 
be easy to believe they were the productions of the same author. Like 
Moore, Prior is an apt writer, also, of vers de société and a brilliant 
epigrammatist ; but unfortunately many of his pieces are too coarse to be 
tolerated inour day. Yet Dr. Johnson strangely enough declared Prior's 
poems to be a lady's book. ‘‘ No lady,” he said, ‘‘is ashamed to have 
it standing in her library.”” The following piece sounds like a song of 
Moore’s, and the fancy exhibited in it is of the artificial kind, in which 
Moore delighted. It is an answer to Chloe jealous— 


Dear Chloe, how blubber’d is that pretty face, 
Thy cheek all on fire and thy hair all uncurl’d ! 
Pry’thee quit this caprice ; and, as old Falstaff says, 
Let us e’en talk a little like folks of this world. 
* * * * * * * * 
What I speak, my friend Chloe, and what I write shows 
The difference there is between Nature and Art ; 
I court others in verse, but I love thee in prose : 
And they have my whimsies, but thou hast my heart. 
The god of us verse-men (you know, child) the sun, 
How after his journeys he sets up his rest : 
If at morning o’er earth ’tis his fancy to run, 
At night he declines on his Thetis’s breast. 
So, when I am wearied with wand’ring all day, 
To thee, my delight, in the evening I come: 
No matter what beauties I saw in my way, 
They were but my visits, but thou art my home. 
Then finish, dear Chloe, this pastoral war ; 
And let us, like Horace and Lydia, agree : 
For thou art a girl »s much brighter than her 
As he was a poet sublimer than me. 


Prior deserves, we think, more praise as a lyrist than he has hitherto 
received ; for his success, such as it is, was not due to any contemporary 
influence. The vein of poetry at that period led in another direction, 
and when the Queen Anne men attempted the lyric they generally 
blundered. Such laboured and conventional odes as those written by 
Addison, Hughes, and Congreve, on St. Cecilia or in Praise of Music, 
were not uncommon ; but these odes—and there are numbers of equal merit, 
or demerit, in Chalmers’s vast collection—are mere specimens of the verse- 
maker’s handicraft in an age when the sole merit of some writers, called 
poets by courtesy, was mechanical skill. 

Charles Dickens once observed of Thomas Gray that no poet ever gained 
a place among the immortals with so small a volume under his arm. And 
it may be safely asserted that, little as Gray has written, it does not all 
belong to the highest class of poetry. Itis as a lyric poet that Gray has won 
his laurels, and his best work is limited to five or six odes and to the ‘‘ Klegy 
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Written in a Country Churchyard.” This elegy is probably the most 
popular poem in the language. It lives in the memory of most men who 
have received a liberal education, and the hold it has upon us is owing 
to the pensive beauty of the verse, to the naturalness of the thoughts, 
which are obvious without being commonplace, and to the choice of a 
subject in which everyone must feel a pathetic interest. When the poem 
appeared, the leading review of the day observed—‘ The excellence of 
this little piece amply compensates for its want of quantity;” and this 
was all the critic had to say in praise of a poem which ranks with the 
choicest treasures of poetical literature. In spite of the cold praise of 
the reviewer, the Elegy gained immediate popularity, which Gray imputed 
to the subject, observing that the public would have received it as well if 
it had been written in prose; an extraordinary assertion, for there never 
was a poem that owed more to the melody of the versification, and to the 
exact adaptation of the metre to the theme. Of Gray’s two greatest odes, 
the ‘‘ Progress of Poesy’ and the “‘ Bard,” little new can be said, for criti- 
cism has exhausted itself upon them. Dr. Johnson’s fault-finding in his 
examination of these poems may be sometimes captious, but it contains a 
large amount of truth. No doubt amidst much splendour there is also 
much obscurity, much conventional diction, many words arbitrarily com- 
pounded, many thoughts that are grasped with difficulty and that give 
little pleasure when the meaning is perceived. The following remarks 
can hardly be gainsaid: ‘* These odes are marked by glittering accumu- 
lations of ungraceful ornaments; they strike rather than please; the 
images are magnified by affectation; the language is laboured into harsh- 
ness. The mind of the writer seems to work with unnatural violence. 
Double, double, toil and trouble! He has a kind of strutting dignity, and 
is tall by walking on tiptoe. His art and his struggle are too visible, and 
there is too little appearance of ease and nature.”” Gray, who found 
fault with his friend Mason for the artificial structure of his poetry, fell 
himself into the same error, and the diction of the Odes is in the highest 
degree laboured. Yet there are lines in these poems of superlative ex- 
cellence—lines which none but a genuine poet could have written in his 
choicest moments of inspiration. The ‘“‘Ode on Eton College” is 
marked by some of Gray’s worst faults, but some of the verses are of 
perfect beauty, and how lovely is the conclusion, too familiar to be quoted 
here! The ‘ Ode on the Death of a Favourite Cat”’ has also some feli- 
cities of language, but why the cat should be called a ‘‘ hapless nymph” 
in one stanza, and a ‘‘ presumptuous maid ”’ in another, the poet himself 
might have found it difficult to say. The permanence of Gray’s fame 
depends, not on his Odes but on his Elegy ; and it is impossible to con- 
ceive of any progress of thought or of society which shall make that poem 
less acceptable to his countrymen. It is founded, to use one of Mr. 
Carlyle’s phrases, on the eternal verities. 

It was Gray’s happy fortune to move by one of his poems the universal 
heart. William Collins—a lyric poet perhaps of equal genius—has not been 
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so successful. Collins’s Odes appeal, like Gray’s, to a limited circle of 
readers ; and there are men of culture and with some love of poetry who are 
quite unable to appreciate the peculiar powers of this fine, but occasionally 
obscure poet. Sometimes, and when in his highest mood, Collins is 
simple and pathetic, and his language, tortuous perhaps elsewhere, is 
marked by the most exquisite propriety. Had Collins written nothing 
else, the ‘‘ Dirge in Cymbeline,” the Ode commencing 


How sleep the brave, who sink to rest 
By all their country’s wishes blest !— 


and the unrhymed ‘ Ode to Evening,” would suffice to keep his memory 
green. Throughout his short life, or a large portion of it, he had the 
burden upon him of a great fear and sorrow, and his verse, the growth of 
a mournful disposition, is full of plaintive melancholy. Perhaps the most 
inadequate criticism te be found in Dr. Johnson’s Lives of the Poets 
is that bestowed on poor Collins; but the subtle charm of his poetry was 
not likely to be appreciated by the robust critic who failed to see the love- 
liness of ‘‘ Lycidas.” Johnson, strange to say, finds far more to admire in 
the lyric poetry of Shenstone, whose ideas are commonplace and whose 
verse is jingling. His ‘‘ Pastoral Ballad,’ once so famous that it had a 
place in most selections, is now forgotten. James Thomson, a genuine 
poet, whose genius, in spite of his artificial diction, has given him a distinct 
and honourable place in our poetical literature, deserves mention among 
lyric poets, although his strength lies mainly in description. Either he or 
Mallet is the author of ‘* Rule Britannia,” and it may be noted here in pass- 
ing that the best patriotic songs or lyrics in our language, and the best battle 
songs, are the work of Scotchmen—of Burns and Campbell, of Sir Walter 
Scott and of Allan Cunningham. Burns, the greatest of all song writers, 
is too distinctly Scottish to be included in this brief survey of English 
lyric poets. He needed his native dialect when giving utterance to strong 
passion and feeling, and his purely English poems are comparative 
failures. When Burns was delighting some of his countrymen, and 
shocking others, with his amorous lyrics, a poet of a very different stamp 
was slowly winning his way to fame amidst the tame scenery of Bucking- 
hamshire. Cowper's chief merit, it has been sometimes said, is, that he 
freed poetry from the so-called conventional diction popular in his age, 
and drew his imagery, as all true poets must, direct from nature. Burns, 
a man of a far stronger intellect, did this more vigorously ; but his prose 
is full of affectations. Cowper, often unpoetical and commonplace, is 
never wanting in simplicity, and in his observation of nature he is uner- 
_ ring. As a lyric poet his place is not with the highest. He has no fine 
sense of harmony, none of those exquisite felicities of language which 
abound in Spenser, Milton, and Keats, and which form a striking feature 
of Mr. Tennyson's poetry ; but he has great clearness of expression, and his 
pathos is profound. Such lyrical pieces as ‘‘ The Poplar Field,” ‘‘ On the 
Loss of the ltoyal George,” ‘* The Castaway,” and above all the exquisite 
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lines ‘To Mary,” will always be read and re-read by those who can 
best appreciate a poet’s work. 

Cowper died in 1800, when several of the great poets, whose works 
gave such splendour to the first quarter of this century, were in the full 
prime of manhood. Wordsworth was thirty, Walter Scott twenty-nine, 
Coleridge twenty-eight, and Campbell twenty-three. Shelley, Keats, and 
Hood, were at this date comparative infants, and Byron was a schoolboy 
of twelve. The French Revolution, exciting ardent hopes in some minds, 
and profound disappointment and regret in others, created an extraor- 
dinary movement in intellectual life. The beautiful but somewhat languid 
stream of poetry that flowed so calmly in the eighteenth century, burst 
towards the close of it into a mountain torrent, leaping and foaming with 
an impetuous energy that amazed the few so-called classic versemakers 
who retained Pope’s style, while lacking his vigour and his wit. Words- 
worth, calmest and least impulsive of poets, has described what he felt at 


this period :— 
A glorious time, 


A happy time that was ; triumphant looks 
Were then the common language of all eyes ; 
As if awaked from sleep, the nations hailed 
Their great expectancy. 


And Coleridge, inspired by the same hopes, writes :— 


When France in wrath her giant-limbs upreared, 
And with that oath, which smote air, earth, and sea, 
Stamped her strong foot and said she would be free ! 
Bear witness for me, how I hoped and feared ! 


On various minds this great movement acted in different ways. If for a 
time it quickened hope and enthusiasm in the breasts of Wordsworth, 
Coleridge, and Southey, it forced Scott into the ranks of Toryism. In 
every case, however, it served to stimulate intellectual energy, and what- 
ever political view men may take of this extraordinary period, all must 
allow that poetry, and especially lyric poetry, gained from it in exaltation 
and fervour. The poets we have mentioned have many claims upon our 
attention apart from the lyrical bent of their genius, but our subject leads 
us to regard their poetry solely in one direction. If we except Shelley— 
and we do not feel sure that we ought to except him—Coleridge, great in 
80 many ways, takes the foremost rank in the lyric amongst the early 
poets of this century. The music of his versification is exquisite; so 
perfect, indeed, is it at times, that thé most able critic would be doing a 
rash act were he to attempt to alter a single word. Read aloud his 
‘* Genevieve,” and say whether poet ever framed a more exquisite love 
poem ? read his ‘‘ Ancient Mariner,” and his ‘‘ Christabel,” and the perfect 
movement of the verse will strike you as much as the dazzling imagina- 
tion which floods every page with poetic light; or read the short poem 
entitled ‘ Verse and Age,” and you will agree with Leigh Hunt that its 
music can only be matched by some of the sweet strains of our early 
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poets. Willingly would we quote the whole of this little piece, which con- 
tains forty-nine lines. This would, however, encroach too much upon our 
space, and the poem, which is in almost all selections, should be known 
to every one. This indeed is a constant difficulty in writing a paper upon 
English poetry, since to quote the finest illustrations of the subject, is to 
print verses with which readers are already familiar. Passing as we do 
now from Coleridge to Shelley, who is his rival in musical expression, it 
would obviously be absurd to transcribe such poems as the “ Ode to the 
West Wind,” or the ‘‘ Ode to a Sky-lark,” as examples of -his lyrical 
genius. Of Shelley and of his poetry it may be said in his own words :— 

Music, when soft voices die, 

Vibrates in the memory— 

Odours, when sweet violets sicken, 

Live within the sense they quicken. 


Rose leaves, when the rose is dead, 
Are heap’d for the beloved’s bed ; 
And so thy thoughts, when thou art gone, 
Love itself shall slumber on. 
Like his sky-lark, Shelley is a ‘‘ scorner of the ground,” and sings the 
sweeter the higher he ascends. He is the poet of dreams and aerial 
fancies ; he does not walk in the common ways of men; his beautiful 
voice speaks to us from a lofty height, and if it does not always speak 
clearly, it is because while singing he is ‘‘ hidden in the light of thought.”’ 
His song gives to us the same kind of delight we receive from the sounds 
of inanimate nature. The same kind, but in a larger degree, for the 
words Shelley addresses to the sky-lark may be fitly applied to 
him :— 
Sound of vernal showers 
On the twinkling grass, 
Rain-awakened flowers, 
All that ever was 
Joyous and clear and fresh thy music doth surpass. 

It seems natural to turn from Shelley to the young poet whose death 
he has so exquisitely mourned in ‘ Adonais.” Keats was such a youth 
when he died, so immature, not in years only but in culture, that it would 
be ungenerous to dwell too much on the defects of his poetry. His faults 
arose in part from a lack of liberal training, and still more, perhaps, from 
the influence of the poetical school in which he was a pupil. The aroma 
of Leigh Hunt’s poetry may be detected throughout the poetry of Keats ; 
whatever is beautiful in colour, delicious in scent, or graceful in form ; 
whatever captivates the fancy, or enchants the ear, gives inspiration to 
his muse. His verse is full of sweetnesses, but it is apt tocloy. Yet 
there are indications which can scarcely be mistaken that had the life of 
this wonderful youth been spared (he was but twenty-six when he died) 
he would have put aside the pardonable faults of his boyhood, and have 
exhibited the calm strength and the elevation of purpose which give 
dignity to poetry as well as to life. In spite of faults which lie upon the 
surface of his poetry, and need no critical sagacity to detect, what a 
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delightful and exceedingly precious volume Keats has left his country! 
There is genius visible in every page of it, and not lines only, but whole 
poems, which entitle the author to claim a place with the great poets of 
England. The sonnet upon Chapman’s Homer is one of the finest in the 
language. ‘‘ Hyperion ’”’ is a majestic fragment ; the ‘‘ Eve of St. Agnes” 
is full of glorious poetry; and scarcely any ode produced this century 
shows a higher power of suggestiveness than the ‘‘ Ode to a Nightingale.” 
Listen but to one stanza of it :— 
Thou wast not born for death, immortal bird. 
No hungry generations tread thee down ; 
The voice I heard this passing night was heard 
In ancient days by emperor and clown ; 
Perhaps the self-same song that found a path 
Through the sad heart of Ruth, when sick for home, 
She stood in tears amid the alien corn ; 
The same that oft-times hath 
Charm’d magic casements, opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas, in fairy lands forlorn. 


Contrast this ode, or Shelley’s ‘‘Ode to the West Wind,” with the 
frigid, conventional, laboured odes which passed for poetry in the last 
century—they may be read by scores in Chalmers’s Anthology—and the 
difference is like walking in a lovely country, with its woods, and 
meadows, and hill-sides fragrant with heather, after being confined to the 
formal paths of a London square. The splendid poetical fruit produced 
during the first thirty years of this century was for the most part lyrical. 
Of didactic poetry, of satirical poetry, of epic poetry, the specimens 
produced were comparatively worthless, and although some dramas were 
written, we know of none save Shelley’s Cenci, and perhaps Lord Byron’s 
Sardanapalus, which retain a living power. Wordsworth, who in spite of 
great deficiencies (he lacked passion, which, if not the soul of poetry, is 
one of its chief attributes) held the highest place, and perhaps still holds 
it, among the poets of his century, is philosophical, and therefore to some 
extent didactic ; but the strength of Wordsworth is not to be found in his 
philosophy, much of which might have been uttered more suitably in prose. 
As a meditative poet, his genius finds its truest expression in lyrical verse. 
There are noble efforts of poetry in ‘‘ The Excursion” and in ‘‘ The 
Prelude,’’ but there are also long distances in those poems over which 
the poet plods with heavy lumbering feet. For his highest and most 
poetical thoughts we must look elsewhere—to the ‘‘ Ode on Immortality,” 
to many of the sonnets, which, if they do not bear a lyrical form, are full 
of lyrical feeling, to the familiar pieces in which he imparts a human 
interest to the sights, and sounds, and life of nature. 

Some writers upon poetry—notably Mr. E. 8S. Dallas, in his admirable 
work ‘‘ Poetics ’’—confounding the lyric with the song, declare that while 
England is strong in the drama she is weak in the lyric. This conclusion 
is due to a misconception. A song is, no doubt, a lyric ; but a lyric— 
witness Wordsworth—need not be a song, and most of the finest lyrical 
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poems we possess take another shape. As song-writers, our English 
poets must yield the palm to Scotland, perhaps even to Ireland ; but as 
lyrists they occupy the first rank, and the sceptic has only to read with 
the care it merits Mr. Palgrave’s selection, which covers the poetry of 
three centuries, to be convinced that the poetical genius of England finds 
in this direction its highest expression, or, rather, that it is as great in the 
lyric as in the drama. 

Sir Walter Scott has given the world more of genuine healthful 
pleasure than any author of this century, than any writer, indeed, in the 
language, with the one great exception of Shakspeare. And this delight 
is of a kind which no novelist could impart who was not at the same 
time a great poet. Scott’s finest and most lasting work has no doubt 
been done in prose, and there is more of poetry in the Antiquary, or in 
the Bride of Lammermoor, than in “ Marmion,” his best metrical compo- 
sition ; but whether he wrote in prose or in verse he was animated by the 
spirit of poetry; and in ‘‘Marmion,” a poem which it is difficult to 
appreciate at its just worth in an age when poetry delights in subtleties 
of thought and intricacies of expression, the fire of the lyric poet gives 
fervour to the narrative. The death of Marmion is in the highest degree 
noble ; there is no such martial strain in our language, nor anything of 
the kind equal to it out of Homer, and in another direction Scott’s genius 
for the lyric is also remarkable, for many of his songs possess a plaintive 
sweetness, a spontaneity, a tenderness and simplicity of feeling which 
will secure them, one can scarcely doubt, a permanent place in poetry. 
In some of these pieces the naiveté and freshness of the old ballad is 
blended with the gracefulness of expression which is a characteristic of 
modern art. 

Of Thomas Moore’s poetry, even of his Irish Melodies, which 
contain beyond all question his best work, it is impossible to write so 
confidently. His poetry sometimes goes to the heart of things, and 
expresses the essential feelings of the race; this, however, is but rarely 
the case; in general, his pretty songs give utterance to transitory emo- 
tions, to fancies which touch the surface of life, or rather of the artificial 
society in which the poet laughed and sung. Some of his admirers 
have compared him with Burns: as well might you liken a pretty 
exotic to the mountain heather, or an artificial cascade to a natural 
waterfall, or the notes of a bird that has been taught to pipe with the 
free song of the skylark. He was more of a musician than of a poet, and 
instead of composing music to verse, he wrote his verse to the music. He 
said he could answer for the sound of his songs more than for their sense ; 
and it has been justly remarked that it is hardly fair to read them unless 
you remember the air. 

Earl Russell once stated, if we remember rightly, that Lord Byron 
was the greatest poet of this century ; that Scott stood next in eminence, 
and Thomas Moore third. We are not disposed, according to a fashion 
of the day, to depreciate the genius of Byron. He possessed some of 
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the highest qualifications of the poet—passion, vividness of perception, 
pictorial skill, and within a limited range, imagination. Moreover, he 
had, what Wordsworth and Shelley had not—wit of a high order, and a 
considerable amount of humour. What, then, it may be asked, did he 
lack ? Just those powers, we reply, which we find in the greatest poets— 
sincerity and concentration of purpose, breadth of imagination, sympathy 
with his kind, and the patient culture, without which no poet ever suc- 
ceeded in attaining the highest eminence in the most difficult of all arts. 
Of all illustrious poets Byron is perhaps the least remarkable for that 
exquisite adaptation of language to thought, that curiosa felicitas of dic- 
tion which distinguishes the greatest masters. Oddly enough he asserts 
somewhere that execution is the sole test of a poet, and yet in execution 
he is eminently deficient. He considered Pope one of the greatest of 
poets, but in spite of this extravagant admiration, he has little in common 
with the author of the ‘‘Dunciad.”” Wordsworth, whom he admired and 
laughed at by turns, is in reality the master from whom Byron caught 
the feeling which inspires his noblest poetry. He is strong, however, 
where Wordsworth is weak, and writes often with a vigour and point 
unknown to the calmer poet. He is eloquent, too, as many an orator is 
eloquent—commanding attention and exciting admiration, but leaving 
little permanent impression on the mind. Asa descriptive poet, as the poet 
of passion, and as a splendid wit, Byron will always retain a high place 
in our poetical literature; as a lyric poet, his position is less certain. 
There is a period of life in which such a piece as ‘* The Isles of Greece ” 
sounds sublime, and is recited with enthusiasm. Have we not all heard 
it shouted by schoolboys, or impressively delivered by young men de- 
voted to the study of elocution ? Sound is dearer than thought in those 
early days; nor is it easy then to detect the faults of a poem, the lines of 
which glide along so gallantly. What are called his ‘*‘ Domestic Poems ”’ 
will always interest, and in a measure charm, but the interest they call 
forth is due to the feeling uttered, rather than to the sweetness of the 
song. The best of Byron’s lyrics, however, although not of the highest 
order of beauty, are worthy of his reputation. 

Mrs. Browning’s name can never be mentioned without profound 
esteem, and even by those who were not happy enough to know her per- 
sonally, with a feeling approaching to affection. It is easy of course to 
say that she was the greatest of all poetesses. The real question to be 
answered is, what position does she hold among great poets? In many 
respects her genius was of the noblest order. She had a fine though an 
undisciplined imagination, an earnestness of purpose, which imprints itself 
on every page of her work; the largeness of culture which, as we have 
said, Byron lacked, profound feeling, and a pathos which few readers can 
resist. She wanted, on the other hand, what Wordsworth wanted, the 
humour which would have prevented incongruities. Her Pegasus too 
often gets the bit between his teeth, and rides rashly over metaphors and 
similes which utterly bewilder us when we attempt to follow in his rear, 
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It is remarkable that Mrs. Browning’s profound study of the Greek poets 
produced apparently little influence upon her style of composition, and that 
the very faults most alien to the spirit of Greek poetry are sometimes visible 
in her poems. Thus it has happened that some of her sweetest lyrics con- 
tain lines which grate upon the ear: discordant thoughts which break the 
continuity and destroy much of the harmony of the song. This is often 
evident in that wonderful series of ‘‘ Sonnets from the Portuguese ;”’ it 
will be felt in ‘‘ Lady Geraldine’s Courtship,” in ‘‘ Bertha in the Lane” 
(witness, for example, the last stanza), in ‘‘ The Cry of the Children,” 
which deserves to be ranked with what Sara Coleridge designates the 
‘‘ high impassioned lyric,”’ and again and yet again in “ Aurora Leigh.” 
But defects such as these, if they injure Mrs. Browning’s poetry, are but 
as specks upon the sun in comparison with the splendour of her genius. 
She may never become a popular poet (though some of her brief lyrics, as 
perfect in form as in thought, will always hold their place in selections), 
but her verse will be a solace and a joy to many persons, and those 
belonging to the fit audience which the poet cares chiefly to attract. 

Writing on a theme so fertile as the one we have selected, a number 
of striking poems occur to the memory composed by men who can 
scarcely claim a place among English poets. Henry Carey, for example, 
is an unknown name in our literature, but he has written_a little poem, 
‘¢Sally in our Alley,” which is unique of its kind, and of the highest 
order of excellence. As much almost may be said for the ‘‘ To-morrow ” 
of John Collins, a lovely lyric, which appeared in a volume of the writer's 
verse, now deservedly forgotten, entitled Scripscrapologia. The Rev. 
Charies Wolfe would be unremembered in our day were it not for his 
immortal lines on the death of Sir John Moore. William Blake, artist 
and poet, glorious madman as he was, dreaming dreams and painting 
visions, is an exquisite lyrist ; but what he has done in this respect worthy 
of permanent life might be comprised in a few pages. A single song, 
indeed, witness the ‘‘ Auld Robin Gray” of Lady Anne Lindsay, may 
raise the singer to a place with the immortals, so precious in poetry is 
quality, so insignificant a factor is quantity in our estimate of a poet’s 
work. 

There was a time in the last century, when poetry seemed dead, when 
verse-making had become a trade, and when the sound thought sometimes 
uttered in rhyme might have been more fittingly expressed in prose. 
But the present age, so notable for what may be called matter-of-fact 
aims, so eager in the pursuit of knowledge that might seem inimical to 
the special aims of the poet, is remarkable at the same time for the 
ideality of its poetry, and among living poets are several whose exquisite 
gifts lie almost wholly in the direction of the lyric. To these it will suffice. 
to allude, for the space to which this paper is necessarily restricted will 
not allow us to examine the lyric poetry of living poets. Consider for an 
instant what such an examination would involve. Mr. Browning might 
possibly be left_out of the reckoning, for his chief strength lies in another 
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direction; but Mr. Tennyson, who has produced some of the sweetest 
lyrics in the language, and who, even in his blank verse and in his ‘‘Idylls,”’ 
writes with the kind of movement that belongs to the lyric poet, has a 
claim in this respect not readily to be satisfied. ‘‘ Lord! what a blessed 
thing it is,’’ exclaims Dickens, of the ‘‘ Idylls,”’ ‘‘ to read a man who really 
can write! I thought nothing could be finer than the first poem, till I 
came to the third ; but when I had read the last, it seemed to me to be 
absolutely unapproachable.” There is perhaps no modern poet who 
combines with a genius so exquisite, so profound a knowledge of his art. 
We may add, what the reader can scarcely fail to observe, that his su- 
preme excellence is always to be found in the lyric. The more indeed 
that we examine the poetry of the age, the more evident will it appear 
that its principal achievements have been performed in this field. In 
America, Mr. Longfellow, Mr. Lowell, and the venerable Bryant, to 
name three poets only out of many, are chiefly to be distinguished as 
lyrists. In our own country, it will suffice to mention but the names of 
Mr. Swinburne, Mr. Rossetti, Mr. Coventry Patmore, Mr. Buchanan, and 
Mr. Matthew Arnold (whose ‘‘Scholar Gipsey,” and ‘‘ Forsaken Merman,” 
by the way, are of almost peerless beauty), to show how thoroughly the 
poetical genius of the age is permeated with the spirit of lyric poetry. 

Looking back over three centuries of our literature, it will be evident 
that the splendid achievements of this century are worthy of the early 
fathers of English poetry. It is surely remarkable that the most practical 
race in the world should have produced the noblest fictions, and the most 
imaginative verse. 

J.D. 
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THERE are subjects which have been dealt with by the weak and the 
designing, until Society has learnt to regard them as the peculiar property 
of these people. Whoever therefore selects one of them for investigation 
must expect to become an object of suspicion. He is pretty certain to be 
set down as willing to be deceived himself, which is bad; or as meaning 
to deceive others, which is worse. 

Such prejudices, unfortunate as they always are for the progress of 
science, we consider especially unfortunate as regards dreams. Being 
phenomena, they would be fair matter for study under any circumstances ; 
but bearing, as they do, on such interesting problems as those that con- 
cert life and spirit, they seem to us doubly worthy of attention. 

Did savans agree to note and analyse such dreams as came under 
their own observation, and to make mutual exchange of facts, ideas, and 
conclusions, the results, we are persuaded, would prove very valuable, 
notably to the psychologist. But it is only on the dreams that come im- 
mediately under their own observation that the scientific may venture to 
reason with safety. Little reliance is to be placed on those recorded 
by history. While nearly all such come to us at second hand, a large 
proportion are evidently fabricated from beginning to end; and most of 
the remainder have been as evidently remoulded by the narrators into 
things much more picturesque than the originals. Hardly one of them 
has that dreamy film—that envelope of mist and unreality—which is 
never wanting to the pictures beheld by the eyes of slumber. 

Nor are the dreams told by people in general of much scientific value. 
Weak and fanciful minds dwell too intently upon their visions. They 
smooth here and develope there, unwittingly perhaps, but still very effec- 
tually—until their descriptions become a mixture, wherein it is impossible 
to distinguish that which is dream from that which is invention. The 
stronger-minded go to another extreme. They recount their dreams, if 
at all, with scorn or ridicule—giving us either a meagre skeleton or a 
caricature. 

In our own opinion even the most extraordinary dreams are capable 
of rational explanation. Take, for example, those of religious enthusiasts. 
In every instance the visions of such people transport them to the mystic 
world, exhibiting it under aspects of delight or terror, according to their 
temperament. They are always soaring to heaven or diving to the infernal 
regions—always speeding off to the companionship of angels or demons 
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—the staple of the dream being invariably motion. Now, we have ob- 
served that dreams in which motion predominates, are accompaniments 
of a certain state of the blood which, for lack of a better word, we will 
term thinness. This ‘‘thinness ’’ may proceed from opposite causes—it 
may be the result of austerity, voluntary or enforced, or of indulgence 
that exhausts. With commonplace personages such dreams leave only 
disagreeable impressions. Not so with the enthusiast. Here the vision 
produced by the state of the blood, is acted upon by the ardent spirit of 
the visionary, upon which it reacts, in turn, with consequences most im- 
portant to the world at large. Such dreams are accepted as revelations ; 
and out of them are constructed dogmas which become, in time, the 
foundations of social institutions. Most of the doctrines which fastened 
so deeply on the Pagan mind of all climes and ages, and a large propor- 
tion of those which sank so deeply into the mind of medieval Christianity, 
were deduced from the visions which mortifications or vices presented to 
the slumbers of enthusiasm. It is humiliating to think that creeds which 
exercise such tremendous influence over mankind, should have had such 
an origin. But that the fact is as we state no impartial student of history 
will deny. 

Remarkable among dreams are those in which the intellect works with 
full power, and even attains, at times, results beyond reach in the waking 
state. Stories have been told of mathematicians mastering, on the pillow, 
difficulties which baffled them in the study, and of musicians and poets 
producing in slumber compositions quite equal to the best of their other 
efforts. Nor are such doings confined to master brains, like that of Cole- 
ridge: they are, indeed, much more common than the world would suspect. 
One of these curiosities of literature, heretofore unpublished, was pro- 
duced, a good many years ago, by a lady of our acquaintance, who laid 
not the smallest claim to literary ability. We should premise that on the 
day previous she had been much interested by the Sorrows of Werther, 
a novel more fashionable then than now; and that she had supplemented 
this choice bit of reading by the study of the story and the songs of 
Sappho. She retired with fancy and feeling highly excited to dream a 
dream of love, wherein there was much adventure, plenty of passion, and 
not a little despair—quite a three-volume-romance sort of dream, which, 
however, as the lady took care to observe, had in no part the smallest 
foundation in the reality of her own life—she being then altogether heart 
whole ; that is when awake. The despairing phase wound up the vision ; 
and the dreamer awoke, just as she had completed the following lines, 
which she lost not a moment in committing to paper :— 


I. 


Thus, thus to meet, though more than sweet, 
Is but new cause for sighing ; 
Grieved, though impassioned, must we greet— 
Denying, still denying! 
85—5 
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II. 
We whisper, tremble, gaze, and part, 
From our own feelings. flying ; 
The one deep wish of either heart 
Denying, still denying! 
Ill, 
Oh, Love! what anguish dost thou bring, 
When, stern and uncomplying, 
Oa Transport’s verge thou foldest wing — 
Denying, still denying! 


‘IV. 
Say, will there never dawn a day 
For Hope and Have’s allying ? 
Or must existence pine away 
Denying, still denying ? 


We have ourselves to plead guilty to the charge of perpetrating a 
similar piece of involuntary folly. On a beautiful April evening not long 
ago, we paused in a footpath, leading through a vale in Buckinghamshire, 
to enjoy the prospect—one of the prettiest we ever saw. Hills rose 
gently on all sides; there were long strips of meadow and broad stretches 
of woodland; there were hedgerows and cattle groups, in plenty ; there 
was a rivulet, shadowed by rows of willows, stealing along at our feet; 
and there was the tower of a church, not less than six hundred years old, 
rising over a clump of beeches, some furlongs to the left. 

Nor is the scene without its stirring reminiscences. To begin with, 
the ground we trod once formed a portion of the possessions of the 
truculent brother of the Conqueror, Bishop Odo. The vaults of the 
quaint old church contain the remains of mediwval abbot and crusader, 
and of modern statesman, admiral, and bishop. Not far off, on one side 
moulders the body of William Penn, under the shadow of the oldest 
Quaker meeting-house in England. At an equal distance, on another side, 
stands the oak which the poet Waller turned into a study; and in the 
immediate vicinity exists the cottage in which Milton completed Paradise 
Lost. Were we to climb one of the hills in front, we should come upon 
a monument erected in memory of the navigator Cook ; from thence we 
might behold, on the declivity of a neighbouring hill, the spot where 
resided the tough old knight who boxed the ears of Sir Francis Drake for 
presuming to appropriate his crest; and a short walk to the southward 
would bring us to the mansion erected by the infamous Jeffries. Widen- 
ing the circle by a few miles, we have the haunts of Hampden, the Black 
Prince, the poets Shelley and Gray, the historian Gibbon, the demagogue 
Wilkes and his wild confréres of Medenham, and a hundred other eele- 
brities. At every stride, too, may be detected souvenirs of Norman, 
Saxon, Dane, and Roman ; in short, the whole history—politioal, literary, 
warlike, and ecclesiastical—of the grand old island is concentrated in the 
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atmosphere that wraps the place, though it (Chalfont St. Giles) is hardly 
ever mentioned elsewhere ; and yet no spot in England better merits visit, 
were it only for its exceeding quiet and seclusion. ‘There is not a railway 
station within six miles, not a chimney stack, not one contrivance for 
money-spinning. It is deliciously rustic—a quiet country hamlet, one of 
the very few patches of the lazy, dreamy past whose seclusion has not yet 
been invaded by the far too busy and utilitarian present. 

The beauties of the scene mingled most exquisitely for us with its 
memories ; and while we paused to feast thereon, a little incident occurred 
which added the only thing wanting to complete our enjoyment. From 
the brow of a hill in front came a mellow burst of song, and then, 
winding down the incline, appeared the singers—-a group of peasants 
returning from their labour, with their jackets slung picturesquely over 
their shoulders. The ditty was a primitive thing, descriptive of rustic 
courtship ; but distance, echo, and surroundings eliminated all that was 
rude, leaving sweetness only behind. 

The scene haunted us all the evening, and was reproduced by our 
dreams, in the latter etherealised into something far too beautiful to be 
fixed by description. A sunset sky so glorious earth never saw; the trees 
put on more than tropical luxuriance, the brook broadened into a magni- 
ficent river, the hills raised themselves to mountains, and the church 
expanded into a marvel of ecclesiastical architecture ; still the objects all 
maintained their relative positions as in reality. While we contemplated 
the gorgeous vision with wonder and delight, down the mountain side 
before us streamed a long array of figures—demigods in limb, peasants in 
garb, and poets every one in countenance. Foremost came Milton, 
leading the march, and in his track followed all the lords of English song. 
Miles off behind the river, yet were they as clearly visible as though just 
at hand. They sang, to an air that came sounding over the water with 
bewitching effect, the following song, every word of which sank deep into 
our memory :— 


LABOUR SONG. 


I. 
When the sun is high 
Our craft let us ply— 
To labour yield the day. 
But when night falls, 
Oh, then Love calls! 
And the call we must obey. 


II. 


When darkens the sky 
Our toils we lay by, 

And to the tryst away. 
For when night falls, 
Oh, then Love calls! 

And the call we must obey. 
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It is not difficult to account for such dreams. Intense application to 
any theme is certain to produce them. Fancy highly excited, or Reason 
deeply absorbed in its labours, will not always sink to repose with the 
body of its owner. Rousing up again in dreams, it will continue the lines 
of thought which it had been pursuing during the day, but always with 
more or less of the playful waywardness which an Ariel might be sup- 
posed to exhibit when released from the control of a Prospero. 

Perhaps the most curious specimen of this class of dreams that ever 
came under our notice was this one. The subject was a boy of thirteen, 
busily employed during the day and devoting his evenings to the class- 
room. To allow time for study he rose early and retired late, never 
wasted a moment, denied himself everything in the shape of recreation, and 
with the exception of his walks between the school-room and his place of 
business, took no exercise. The classes he attended were formed in great 
part of adults, all of whom had much more leisure than himself, and most 
of whom were merely renewing their acquaintance with former reading ; 
yet the boy managed to keep abreast of the very best of his class-mates. 
Of course such exertions could not be made by a mere child with impunity. 
After six or seven months of them, he became subject to a singular malady, 
He never left his books so long as his eyes would keep open. When they 
refused to labour longer he retired—to fall at once into a heavy sleep. 
From this, however, he was sure to start, in half-an-hour or thereabouts, 
under the influence of night-mare, which compelled him to recite aloud 
every word of the lessons of the day. The thing was most painful, but 
there was no escape from it. Once in the grip of the tormenting fiend, 
he was constrained to go on repeating declensions, conjugations, trigono- 
metric formule, and so on, to the very last syllable. Then the fit left him 
to a disturbed and unrefreshing slumber. There was no remedy for the 
disease save discontinuance of study, and to this the boy would not 
consent—even though this most repulsive night-mare was, visibly and 
rapidly, sapping his constitution. At length he was favoured with a strange 
dream. A face seemed to bend over him—one that he had never seen 
before, but whose features remained ever afterward fixed in his memory. 
In the decline of life, he used to tella most interesting story of his meet- 
ing with that face, twenty-four years later, and of the decisive influence 
which its owner exercised over his destiny. This face, which he described 
as beautiful, spoke in tones delightfully sweet, to this effect—‘ If some- 
body will watch by your bed and when the night-mare seizes you, recite 
a certain passage” (which we shall specify presently) ‘‘ you will be set free 
to sleep in peace.” It was not until the dream recurred more than once 
that the dreamer ventured to mention it. It was laughed at by all, save 
an elder sister, who made up her mind to give a fair trial to the remedy 
so curiously suggested. She did so when her brother was next undergoing 

his torture. Hardly had she begun to speak than he ceased to go over 
his lessons, and taking up the passage after her, he went through it to the 
end—quite involuntarily as before, but very differently, with an ease and 
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comfort perfectly indescribable. When the recitation was over he sunk into 
a calm and refreshing sleep. The experiment was repeated night after 
night, and always with still more satisfactory results than before. By 
degrees the pest relaxed its grasp, and in nine or ten days vanished for 
ever. The passage employed was “the Lord’s Prayer.” 

The dreamer used to explain the matter thus:—Once when thinking 
of his strange aflliction, as he often did, and casting about for an anti- 
dote, there occurred to his memory a piece of old reading, in which it 
was stated that the wounds made one day by the application of heated 
irons, might be cured on the next by a similar application. While turning 
the story over in his mind, a conception of the remedy which, in the end, 
proved beneficial, glanced before him, but so vaguely and for so short a 
period that he could not grasp it. To this passing idea, and to his efforts 
to arrest it, he attributed—rightly as we think—the material portion of 
the vision. The passage recommended for recitation he accounted for by 
the fact that he had been piously trained. But his later opinion was 
that a paragraph from a profane author would have served just as well. 
As to the reappearance of the dream-face in real life—a notion in which 
he was obstinate to an extent inconceivable in a mind so logical—we may 
remark that strong imaginings and intense affections play strange tricks 
with our impressions. 

More curious than even intellectual dreams are those which are 
retrospective and premonitory. That there are such things candid people 
will admit. That there may be such things reasonable people will hardly 
deny. It is but natural that an event which has made a deep impression 
upon a vivid brain, should be recalled in sleep. It is just as natural that 
an event which is anticipated with earnest hope or apprehension, should 
be prefigured in a dream by the same brain. In the former case, the 
dream will be the shadow of a real occurrence, and correct in proportion 
to the depth of the impression left by that occurrence. In the latter case, 
the shadow will be truthful in proportion to the accuracy with which we 
measure the circumstances which are moulding the event so anxiously 
expected. 

But occasionally, premonitory and retrospective dreams present faithful 
pictures of events, with which we could have had no previous acquaint- 
ance, and concerning which we could have formed no anticipation. 
Twenty years ago there dwelt in a large seaport a family, the head of 
which was a widow, in feeble health. One of her sons, a youth of 
eighteen, was employed on a vessel trading to South America. News 
had reached home of his recovery from yellow fever, a thing that is 
thought to secure immunity from the disease for the future. His 
relatives, therefore, felt no apprehension concerning him; nevertheless 
they awaited the arrival of the ship with some anxiety. While they were 
waiting thus, a friend who took deep interest in the youth dreamt to this 
purpose :— 

He seemed to be seated in a reception-room on the ground-floor, 
opposite a window looking into the street. In one corner, by the window, 
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sat the widow; and in another corner, on the same side of the room, sat 
one of her daughters. While the three sat thus, looking at one another 
in silence—in the dream be it remembered—a tall, sailor-like man, of 
the best class, roughly dressed as if he had but just stepped ashore, 
passed the window and knocked. Being admitted, he walked straight 
across the room to the chair which had just been vacated by the daughter, 
and spoke as follows: ‘ Mrs. , 1 am Captain , of the ship ) 
and I deeply regret that I have to inform you of the death of your son.” 

Such a dream he who dreamt naturally thought far too unpleasant to 
communicate to the parties chiefly concerned. Still, finding himself 
seated the following evening precisely as in the dream, he felt com- 
pelled, in spite of his unwillingness, to relate it. Hardly had he con- 
cluded when the figure, as he had seen it, passed the window, knocked, 
and was ushered into the apartment, where he acted and spoke in every 
particular as foreshadowed. It may be added that neither the family nor 
their friend had the slightest knowledge of the arrival of the vessel, and 
that nobody could have anticipated the captain in bearing the fatal news. 
The dreamer could not help remarking that his relation of his dream 
prepared the mother for the announcement, which, abrupt as it was, 
might otherwise have given her a dangerous shock. 

Are such visions to be accounted for on reasonable grounds? We 
think so. In conjunction with what are called ‘“ forebodings,” they teach 
ourselves to belicve that intense love, or hate as intense, maintains a 
connection between those under its influence, no matter how widely they 
may be sundered. 

Organised bodies—perhaps we might say all bodies—are for ever 
giving off particles—those at rest, in every direction; those in motion 
behind them, in one long stream. These particles carry with them the 
characteristics of the body from whence they part. We know it to beso in 
the case of flowers, otherwise there would be no such thing as scent, and 
assuredly no such thing as distinction of scent. And we may presume 
that it is so in other instances. Nor is it presumption only. That there 
must be something of the sort is evident from the success with which the 
dog traces his master through a crowd, or along a well-frequented 
thoroughfare. 

It requires but a small stretch of imagination to conceive that the 
particles thrown off by human beings bear the impress of their thoughts, 
feelings, hopes, fears, and expectations—as they exist at the moment of 
separation. We may conceive, too, that there exist in us senses acute 
enough to distinguish, under favourable circumstances, all the peculiarities 
of these particles when they are brought in contact with us. As to that 
contact, it is not so very unreasonable to suppose, in these days of electric 
wonders, that the fixed affection of persons may give a fixed direction to 
such emanations, and thus originate and maintain, through all chances 
and changes, those delicate chains of intercommunication between friends 
and foes, to which, rather than to supernatural agency, we prefer to 
ascribe our startling, truthful dreams and premonitions, 
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Sentimental Grievances. 


——t0e——= 


WueEN certain things are called, by a certain school of thinkers, senti- 
mental grievances—with a shrug—the question of their being grievances 
at all is considered settled in the negative. According to them no merely 
emotional annoyance has a voice in the category of crying evils; and ifa 
man cannot show bodily bruises or physical damage as the groundwork of 
his complaints, he has no case to goon. And yet, secing that humanity 
is a composite kind of thing, and that, as more goes to the making of 
happiness than beef and beer so more goes to the making of misery than 
cold and hunger, the feelings are really as important factors in the great 
sum of life as are the sensations, and influence the product quite as 
much. When we judge of man as a whole, we must take into account his 
mental as well as his physical condition, and give due weight to senti- 
mental grievances as well as to personal malaise, to emotional pleasures 
as well as to bodily well-being, And after all, if we define what are 
sentimental grievances as opposed to physical sufferings, we shall have to 
make a tolerably wide circuit, and include things on which there cannot 
be two opinions that the chief part of human happiness depends. 

A sufficiency of food, warmth, shelter, clothing, and the negative 
good of freedom from pain, form the group of primary conditions on 
which our physical well-being rests. Who will dare to say that these are 
enough for the whole life of a man? Add the mate and they are the four 
corners of Paradise for beasts ; but men are not beasts ; and if all have not 
souls above buttons, so small a proportion house theirs in the pig-trough, 
we need not trouble ourselves about them. But even these material condi- 
tions taper off into the finer substance of sentimental grievances ; and the 
pretty young woman in a shabby gown of last year’s cut, set among fine 
ladies dressed in the height of the fashion, can enlighten you as to the 
extent of one of them at least. Her status is such that dress can neither 
make nor mar it, and her gown answers all the essential purposes for 
which that garment was designed. It is a decent covering for her body, 
and keeps out cold and heat as effectually as the most gorgeous of those 
which have just come from Worth’s ; perhaps better. But as it has not 
that shadowy quality called chic, and as the gloss has gone from the silk 
and the lustre from the satin, it is a grievance by which she is made un- 
happy. 

This is a fact so well understood that men go through the Bankruptcy 
Court in order that the women belonging to them may escape the senti- 
mental grievance of being clothed in materials that cost less money than, 
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and in garments of a cut anterior to, those affected by their friends. 
Understand, the social condition, the personal character, the prospects, 
the health of the woman are not affected by the unfashionableness of her 
gown. Itis only the sentimental grievance of being less magnificently 
dressed than are her friends which affects her ; but it is a grievance that 
makes her suffer painfully, and that destroys both her pleasure and her 
self-respect for the time being. 

Those sumptuary laws of bygone days which granted to men and 
women of a certain rank only, the privilege: of wearing such and such 
materials, while knaves and burghers were kept rigidly to their own fashions 
and their distinctive colours—these were only sentimental grievances to 
the knaves and burghers set below the millinery salt, and in no 
wise touched the main conditions of life. Nevertheless they were held as 
grievances of so onerous a character by the denied, that the privileged 
were obliged to enlarge their borders, yielding bit by bit and inch by 
inch till finally the last stronghold of all, the sacred ermine, had to go 
with the rest; and now tinkler Maggie may, if she pleases, cover her 
brawny shoulders in a mangy cape which once made part of a coronation 
robe, but which, going through the various stages of popular descent, 
emblematic of more than itself, from royalty has come down to gipsydom. 
This question of dress indeed is one of the most purely sentimental of 
all; but at the same time one of the most powerful forces of social action. 
With savages it is food, with the civilised world clothing; and among 
the civilised it is chiefly women who are affected by it, though they in 
their turn move the men by their lever. Every woman wants to look as well 
as her betters. It is part of the indestructible feminine instinct by which 
the sex is what it is; and every woman does her best to accomplish her 
desire. Joan stands an inch taller in her own esteem when she has 
taken pattern by my Lady Jane, and reproduced in flaring calico a 
hideous exaggeration of some wonderful confection in faultless velvet. 
She makes herself a fright; but that does not signify; she thinks she 
is superb ; and the mind sees fashions as well as other things through 
coloured glasses which make what they show. Deny her the power of 
travesty; command that she shall be dressed otherwise than as her 
own bad taste elects, and put on her the prettiest, most becoming costume 
to be devised by the most highly cultivated art—but a costume that 
tickets her—and you give her a sentimental grievance that will poison 
her whole existence. She feels herself tyrannized over in her indi- 
viduality ; classed within positively defined borders, hence unable to be 
mistaken for my Lady Jane’s younger sister, as she fondly hopes she may 
be mistaken now ; and she is miserable in consequence. Substantially 
she is benefited. She is kept from making a fool of herself; personally 
well adorned ; and secured from various not imaginary temptations by 
being thus proclaimed what she is: but for all that, the sentimental 
grievance is the strongest; and she gives up her place and its pleasant 
perquisites rather than submit to restrictions which save her pocket, 
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redeem her credit, and grieve her sentimentality. In so doing let us 
remember that she acts on the instinct governing women in general; and 
if she is to blame, then the whole sex is to blame with her. 

This matter of a maid's right to dress herself according to her own 
fancy—which is generally in the ugliness of travestied fashion—and the 
limits of a mistress’s power in enforcing or denying a certain cut of gown, 
of jacket or of bonnet, and the materials of which they are made, form no 
inconsiderable part of the difficulties with which modern domestic service 
is bristling. I am not however going to reopen that subject here ; I only 
want to point out that there is no essential moral difference between the 
denial of modern mistresses and the assumption of modern maids as to 
the right of these last to use present fashions at their will, and the old- 
time enforcement of and revolt against the sumptuary laws by which 
classes were roped off each from each, and samite and camlet made as 
distinctive as are to-day titles. Those sumptuary laws touched the ances- 
tresses of our modern middle-class with no light hand; and I often think, 
when I hear a middle-class lady say, ‘‘ I do not allow my maids to wear 
flowers or feathers ’—or whatever may be the special vanity against which 
she directs her crusade—how would she like them to be re-enacted for 
her own benefit by her superiors, and she denied the costly privilege of her 
velvets and her Russian sables, her satins and her ermines, and cut down 
to the woollen and rabbit-skins of her quaint and homely forbears ? On the 
other hand, my Lady Jane feels it a grievance—sentimental if you will, but 
real—that the newly-invented pattern she has just had at such cost from 
Paris should be vulgarised by aridiculous translation, and that the bloom 
should be taken off it while it is yet new and before its time. She thinks 
it is a dreadful blot on social legislation that she has no means at hand 
by which to prevent that clumsy-fingered Joan from her ungainly 
aping; and feels as if life had lost some of its savour when she sees 
opposite to her in church the broad-faced, freckled, sandy-haired cinder- 
wench in a gown and bonnet manifestly borrowed from her own, and 
treated in the translation much as an Etruscan vase would be if copied 
by a journeyman potter.—Sentimental grievances from first to last, on 
the one side as on the other ; but none the less painful because sentimental. 

Take the question of mannersagain. A haughty tone, a rude address, 
bruises no muscles, causes no physical pain, like the pangs of hunger or 
the misery of drought; but it hurts all the same; and if, as the proverb 
says, hard words break no bones, they none the less wound that self- 
esteem which lies at the root of half our sentimental grievances. 
Subordinates feel this domineering insolence of manner a great grievance 
when they are subject to it ; so do superiors when they have to encounter 
the pertness of those whom they consider their inferiors. But the 
grievance in either case is based on exactly the same sentimental grounds, 
and to those who regard the physical, as the sole real, thing in life ought 
to count for nothing. So it does when gentlefolks are dealing with 
subordinates and the harsh words, the haughty tone, with which their 
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unrecognised susceptibilities are outraged ; but we question if the coolest- 
headed philosopher of them all, if born in the purple, would apply the 
same calm test to the other side, and pooh-pooh the grievance of the 
lady as merely visionary, when she complains that her maid has spoken 
to her impertinently or her man familiarly. I think he would allow some 
weight to self-esteem then, and hold the lady’s ruffled feathers to be a 
quite natural and allowable demonstration. 

Imagine a gentleman who says to his valet; ‘‘ You are a scoundrel,” 
submitting quietly to the retort, not courteous; ‘‘ The same to you, sir.” 
In point of fact the valet may be a perfectly honest fellow, and the gen- 
tleman may have the knack of hiding an ace now and then up his sleeve ; 
but we fancy the sentimental grievance of truth told from hired lips 
would be considered one that would warrant instant dismissal, and no 
character to the next inquirer, and that the world would applaud the 
decision, considering the magnitude of the offence. Decidedly, hard words 
and rude manners do count in certain relations. 

Those commercial establishments where the young ladies are of the 
kind familiarly called hoity-toity—I forbear to call them shops and shop- 
girls, in deference to what they consider to be a grievance, albeit purely 
sentimental, and, as most people with common sense think, exceedingly 
silly—well, where the young ladies are, as has been said, of the class 
called hoity-toity, serving the customers with covert impertinence, titter- 
ing among themselves, offhand, disrespectful, indifferent, more solicitous 
about their appearance than their manners: in all of which, let me say 
parenthetically, lies the secret of the disinclination women have to be served 
by women : these establishments are the fountain-heads of a whole class of 
sentimental grievances to be understood by every lady who has had to run 
the gauntlet of those provoking little sinners behind the counter. Say that 
you are sure to get there the very thing you want, of the exact shade, the 
precise pattern, nevertheless you avoid those establishments for the future, 
and prefer to be served less satisfactorily and more pleasantly. Having 
once undergone the grievance included, you decline to repeat it; and your 
lady friends say that you are right, and they would do just the same as 
yourself. Yet, if you get what you want, is not your grievance that the 
manner in which it is handed to you across the counter is unpleasant, one 
of the sentimental kind, to be despised by the wise and put down by the 
strong? What you have to consider is the thing you want, not the way 
in which it is given to you; and are you not foolish for allowing a senti- 
mental grievance to stand between you and your desires? If this argu- 
ment holds good, then also does that of the futility of m aking demand- 
ing an apology for rude behaviour. No bones are broken, no substantial 
damage is done; why trouble about a shadowy wrong, a sentimental 
grievance, that has really no more weight than a bit of floating thistle- 
down ? If the feelings do not count, why base any part of one’s life on 
them ? We should be led into rather an odd maze if we followed on this 


track. 
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There are graver grievances than these, though still of that sentimental 
kind which deal with a disagreeable manner rather than material damage. 
Nevertheless, they are grievances which powerfully affect the prosperity 
of an empire. Not having the fear of Mr. Freeman at this moment be- 
fore my eyes, I will treat the old fable of Gessler’s hat as an historic fact. 
It will do for an illustration quite as well as the sentimental grievances of 
Ireland spoken of by Professor Goldwin Smith, disregarded by most 
Englishmen as of no value, and so bitterly resented by the Irish them- 
selves. There was no personal harm to any one included in the order 
that each passer-by should make obeisance to Gessler’s hat. It was a 
mere symbol all through; and surely a wise man of these modern times, 
when we aim at such cold common sense and practical wisdom in our judg- 
ments, would have counselled the people to make the reverence demanded. 
He would have reminded them that it did them no kind of bodily harm, 
and that it really was of no consequence if they doffed their caps and 
bent their knees to a cylinder of felt stuck up on a pole or to the wearer 
thereof. It was no more degrading than standing bare-headed when “‘ God 
save the Queen” is played. And, then, think of the respect due to a high 
office and a great person’s feelings. Sentiment comes into play here. 
Sentiment always does come into play when we are considering the ques- 
tion from below, looking up; when we stand on the height and look 
down, God-like, on our inferiors—‘‘ ants from the dark earth streaming ” 
—we see how foolish it is, and how far wiser are those of us who ignore 
and would stamp it out. 

Following the fable however, a man of more passionate feeling than 
the rest understood the meaning of the symbol better than our modern 
philosophers are able to do; and the deliverance of the country from an 
intolerable tyranny was the result. In general the Gesslers of statesman- 
ship may work their will unhindered, if they do not set up their hats on 
poles. Attention to the susceptibilities of a people—vague, intangible, 
unpractical, but nevertheless there—will carry a rule farther and consoli- 
date it more firmly than even good laws surlily enacted and insolently 
imposed. ‘The amenities of life spring from, and are rooted in, our self- 
respect ; and nations are only aggregates of individuals, each of whom has 
these susceptibilities which smiles soothe and frowns fret. 

Another sentimental grievance of the political kind, which we some- 
times hear discussed now with querulous contempt, now with angry 
opposition, is the desire of those to hold land who cannot get it. It has 
no vital personal influence whether a man actually possesses the land 
through which he passes or only enjoys it as a wayfarer by hourly 
tenancy. He has the present pleasure of it, and for the time his passage 
lasts is the rightful owner. It is a mere sentimental grievance, He 
cannot live in the fields and woods night and day. If he had that 
spinney, he would do nothing with it but what he does now—walk through 
it and examine the budding branches of spring, or the yellowing autumn 
leaves, with as much artistic delight as has been accorded to him by 
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nature. If he owned that meadow, he could not lie down in it and 
browse with the cows and the sheep. He has in reality all he needs and 
all that it could give him, between the miller and the market gardener, 
the rights of way through pleasant places, and the fresh green stretch 
before his cottage door. The substantial wants of his life are provided for ; 
but the land instinct holds him, and he makes a grievance out of the senti- 
ment of dispossession and denial. The land-owners who have the title 
deeds keep them safely stored up at their lawyers’ and out of the market, 
and think the grievance of those who want them a mere absurdity not 
worthy any one’s attention. Those who back it up with argument and 
sympathy are revolutionary ; which is rank atheism to men satisfied with 
things as they are, and whose share of pudding has its full tale of plums, 
consequently men who hold the belief that the final cause of the universe 
is the well-being of the class of men called English gentry, and the aggre- 
gation of our insular fields and farms into large estates and few landlords. 

If we shunt this desire for land as a sentimental grievance not worth 
considering seriously, it is difficult to see where we are to stop in our esti- 
mate of what is and what is not recognisable as a righteous incentive to per- 
sonal emulation, of which this is only one of many outcomes—read from the 
othér side. Our neighbour’s prosperity does not hurt us, yet we desire to 
equal him; and if we are prevented from trying to do so, we are infi- 
nitely unhappy, and are in point of fact serfs and slaves so far as the pre- 
vention extends. 

All this is a sentimental grievance, we say, here in England, when we 
speak of our own lower classes and their demands ; though we are illogical 
enough to hold certain wide traditions about the same kind of thing in 
other countries, and to condemn the name of slavery in coercion abroad 
while we applaud the essence in prevention at home ; though too, we are 
also illogical enough to think, even at home, that man a fine fellow who rises 
to the height of his ambition after he has got a fair start. It is only in 
preparing for this start that we would, if we could, rap him on the pate 
and disable him from making the attempt. But if it were not for the 
sentimental grievance we have at our neighbour’s prosperity and our own 
disadvantages, we should never rise out of the clayey rut in which the 
car of our fortunes is sticking, and we should be content with compara- 
tive degradation and positive failure. The sentimental grievance which 
gives Mrs. Tomkins a jealous headache and a fit of envious indigestion 
because her friend Mrs. Jenkins has a new black silk while she is forced 
to content herself with her rusty old cotton-backed velvet, springs from the 
same root as the ambition which determines the clever barrister to run 
his former school-fellow hard and be the Lord Chancellor to his Prime 
Minister. If our smaller, meaner, less gratifying circumstances included 
no sense of grievance, we should never try to make them better ; ‘and is 
not the deepest degradation of degradation its contentment? Every 
inborn social obstacle then which prevents a man from rising to the 
highest place, or from bringing out the best that is in him, is a cause of 
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grievance ; the correlations of which are ambition and the determination 
to make what is called a success. We grant this in the case of the 
Pariahs and the like; but when we come to our own time and our own 
land, we have a very strong opinion that Hodge should not include a 
demand for private acreage among his new desires; that Joan should 
regard the precise cut of my Lady Joan’s millinery and snippets as a 
sacred fetish not to be touched by her profane hands; that like should 
be content to breed like, and the low-lying to be low-lying still, fitted 
close into the “form” of their grandfathers; and that the privileged 
classes, for whom the universe was created, should be held so absolutely 
secure in their place that no turn of the wheel of Fortune should be 
possible by which they should go down, and those at present underneath 
should come up. 

The whole matter of personal rank again is a sentiment full of rejoicing 
to some, if of grievance to others. Titles are a sentimental grievance to 
republicans, and ‘‘the first magistrate,” or an elected president, grates on 
the ears of him who believes in the divinity hedging round the Lord’s 
Anointed, and in the unrighteousness of society without an hereditary legis- 
lation. It could do the first no harm in their homes and counting-houses 
if a rubicund fussy little person over the way was called the Earl of This, 
or if a melancholy long-legged young man at the corner was known to have 
come into the possession of certain lands to which was attached the title of 
the Duke of That. And yet no one would advocate the forcible imposition 
of a Debrett on the public libraries of the United States, say, if they did 
not wish it, though the homes and counting-houses of the plain misters 
remained just as they were before, and the earls and dukes down the street 
affected them no more than a couple of car-drivers or store-keepers added to 
the registry. So too the believer in the divine right of kings must accustom 
himself to bear in quiet melancholy the sentimental grievance of ‘ first 
magistracy”” instead of supreme monarchy, if he lives in times and 
countries given to this heterodox social faith; and the simple, severe 
democrat need not hold himself called on to testify at the doors of St. 
James’s on a court day, because he despises embroidered coats and pink 
silk stockings, and thinks a biped under a dais, with a crown on its head, 
not a whit more imposing than one on the knife-board with the regulation 
chimney-pot. If he does so, he will probably be made acquainted with the 
method adopted by Policeman X when he ‘runs in’’ troublesome cus- 
tomers. These are sentimental grievances which have no weight with 
individuals. Politically, and when touched by masses, they are important 
enough. To one man alone, the mere unit of society and ina minority 
which is not oppressed, they are of no personal moment; and he can pay 
his rates and taxes without regard to the name in which they are collected 
so long as those rates and taxes are not in themselves unjust. The 
Gessler’s hat of modern date is a social idol rather than the symbol of 
political oppression, to be circumvented by the agile and the strong when 
standing in the way, but for the most part acting as an incentive to men 
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to whom the sentiment of duty and doing the right for right’s sake are 
not sufficient to keep in the straight line and out of the crooked ones. 

Was it a sentimental grievance ora positive personal wrong when the 
curfew toll’d the knell of parting day? Looking at it practically, we can 
searcely say it was the latter. The Gurths and Wambas of the time were 
not much given to midnight study, and light was bad and dear for the 
people who could not afford the flaming torches and fiery cressets used by 
Baron and Abbot. They only ran the risk of setting fire to their huts ; 
and it was better for every one concerned that they should lie down with 
the lamb and rise with the lark than do like their descendants—begin to live 
when the bats and owls come out, and prefer gas to sunshine. We have 
the same kind of thing on board ship, where “all lights out” is as much 
part of the routine of life as the captain’s making the time and the setting 
of the night watch. Were it is not felt as a sentimental grievance at all, 
though it is sometimes a personal inconvenience ; but under the Norman 
rule in England it was the former, not the latter, and in this strength 
conquered. 

Should we call it a sentimental grievance, or a positive wrong, when the 

Jews were, or are, shut up in their own quarters at a certain hour of the 
evening, obliged to wear distinctive garments which ticket them as of the 
House of Israel, that same house being in a manner in ruins thereabouts, 
and offering neither shelter for the indwellers nor cause for the spectators 
to rejoice in its stately grandery? It does them no harm to have the gate 
of their Ghetto closed at a certain hour. They have finished their business 
transactions with the Gentiles for that day, and they do not in the least 
desire to have any social relations with them. Where laws are equal and 
equitable, to be a Jew entails no kind of personal suffering on man or 
woman; and as a race they are faithful and loyal, proud of their 
nationality, and clinging to their ancient lineage with a love so earnest as 
to be pathetic. Still, the most loyal adherent in the world would rather 
not be assigned a special place, if that special place means social 
inferiority. Though no one wants to go outside the gate, all would rather 
the gate was left open; and if conquerors like to wear a badge, the 
conquered do not. The Mohammedan’s green turban, the Brahmin’s 
sacred caste marks, score honours to them, as do our stars and garters 
and ribbons to us; but the Jews’ gabardine, yellow slippers, and 
distinctive caftan are as our ‘punishment pack,” or the striped 
stockings of American convicts—symbols which hurt the self-esteem of 
those submitted to them ; consequently sentimental grievances which a 
humane, an enlightened, a thoroughly civilised policy would abolish. 

Pace the sterner school of political economists, the drier kind of mate- 
rialistic reasoners, this is what it comes to: the more we are humane, 
enlightened, civilised, the more weight we give to the feelings as well as 
the rights of others, and the more fully we recognise the complex nature 
of man. Free trade in beef and beer, a good roof over one’s head, and a 

good coat to one’s back, are the primaries for a successful existence ; but 
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they are not the totalities ; else a convict would have a more enviable 
existence than many a struggling labourer who does not know where 
to-morrow’s bread is to come from, whose dilapidated roof lets in the 
rain, and whose ragged smock does not keep out the sun. The superior 
condition of the labourer is only in the sentiment of the thing, material 
and personal advantages being all on the side of the convict, whose roof 
is undeniably watertight, whose rations are sufficient to the turn of the 
scale, and whose canvas suit has neither rents nor threadbare patches for 
his discomfort. For after all what is liberty but too often the power of 
committing folly, not to speak of sin, and doing ourselves personal 
damage? We might be thankful to be kept from such a questionable 
good ; and if we measured things by their material value only, we might 
accept the dish of lentils as the best blessing for a hungry man, and a by 
no means bad bargain to make for a sentimental advantage. As we 
cannot fight under two flags at once, nor hold with the hare while we run 
with the hounds, we cannot despise sentimental grievances and respect 
sentimental goods. If we throw the feelings overboard on the one side, 
it is illogical to twist them as the sign under which we sail on the other ; 
but there is no one who will dare to maintain this doctrine, and to refer 
all human life to the senses only. The pig trough has, to be sure, its 
votaries, scarcely its advocates; but, unless we fall back on the old 
delusion of finality and the absolute, we can scarcely draw a line 
sufficiently defined for practical purposes to say ‘‘ This is a sentimental good 
we must cherish, that a sentimental grievance we may despise,” with no 
more misgiving as to our boundary than we have when we stand by the 
side of a fence and look into our neighbour's field from our own. 
Sentimental grievances have a right to be heard when they take voice and 
complain ; to be considered ; and to be removed if their removal does not 
inflict a positive wrong on others. They belong to the nature of man ; and 
as all things human demand the care of all men, on that ground alone 
they ought to be respectfully considered, and tenderly dealt with. Homo 
homini aut deus aut lupus. Can we hesitate as to which is the better 


character to take ? or by what means it is best acted ? 
E.L. L. 













































A Rose in June. 
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CHAPTER X. 


R. IncLEDON was a man of 
whom people said that any 
girl might be glad to marry 
him ; and considering mar- 
riage from an abstract point 
of view, as one naturally does 
when it does not concern one’s 
self, this was entirely true. 
In position, in character, in 
appearance, and in principles 
he was everything that could 
be desired : a good man, just, 
and never consciously un- 
kind ; nay, capable of gene- 
rosity when it was worth his 
while and he had sufficient 
inducement to be generous. 
A man well educated, who 
had been much about the world, and had learned the toleration which 
comes by experience ; whose opinions were worth hearing on almost every 
subject ; who had read a great deal, and thought a litile, and was as much 
superior to the ordinary young man of society in mind and judgment as 
he was in wealth. That this kind of man often fails to captivate a foolish 
girl, when her partner in a valse, brainless, beardless, and penniless, suc- 
ceeds without any trouble in doing so, is one of those mysteries of nature 
which nobody can penetrate, but which happens too often to be doubted. 
Even in this particular, however, Mr. Incledon had his advantages. He 
was not one of those who, either by contempt for the occupations of youth 
or by the gravity natural to maturer years, allow themselves to be pushed 
aside from the lighter part of life—he still danced, though not with the 
absolute devotion of twenty, and retained his place on the side of youth, 
not permitting himself to be shelved. More than once, indeed, the 
young officers from the garrison near, and the young scions of the county 
families, had looked on with puzzled noncomprehension, when they found 
themselves altogether distanced in effect and popularity by a mature per- 
sonage whom they would gladly have called an old fogie had they dared. 
These young gentlemen of course consoled their vanity by railing against 
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the mercenary character of women who preferred wealth to everything. 
But it was not only his wealth upon which Mr. Incledon stood. No 
girl who had married him need have felt herself withdrawn to the grave 
circle in which her elders had their place. He was able to hold his own 
in every pursuit with men ten years his juniors, and did so. Then, too, 
he had almost a romantic side to his character ; for a man so well off does 
not put off marrying for so long without a reason, and though nobody knew 
of any previous story, any ‘‘ entanglement,” which would have restrained 
him, various picturesque suggestions were afloat; and even failing these, 
the object of his choice might have laid the flattering unction to her soul 
that his long waiting had been for the realisation of some perfect ideal 
which he found only in her. 

This model of a marriageable man took his way from the White House 
in a state of mind less easily described than most of his mental processes. 
He was not excited to speak of, for an interview between a lover of 
thirty-five and the mother of the lady is not generally exciting; but he 
was a little doubtful of his own perfect judiciousness in the step he had 
just taken. Ican no more tell you why he had set his heart on Rose than I 
can say why she felt no answering inclination towards him—for there were 
many other girls in the neighbourhood who would in many ways have been 
more suitable to a man of his tastes and position. But Rose was the one 
woman in the world for him, by sheer caprice of nature ; just as reasonable, 
and no more so, as that other_caprice which made him, with all his ad- 
vantages and recommendations, not the man for her. If ever a man was 
in a position to make a deliberate choice, such as men are commonly sup- 
posed to make in matrimony, Mr. Incledon was the man ; yet he chose just 
as much and as little as the rest of us do. He saw Rose, and some power 
which he knew nothing of decided the question at once for him. He had 
not been thinking of marriage, but then he made up his mind to marry ; 
and whereas he had on various occasions weighed the qualities and the 
charms of this one and the other, he never asked himself a question about 
her, nor compared her with any other woman, nor considered whether she 
was suited for him, or anything else about her. This was how he exer- 
cised that inestimable privilege of choice which women sometimes envy. 
But, having once received this conviction into his mind, he had never 
wavered in his determination to win her. The question in his mind 
now was, not whether his selection was the best he could have made, but 
whether it was wise of him to have entrusted his cause to the mother 
rather than to have spoken to Rose herself. He had remained in 
the background during those dreary months of sorrow. He had sent 
flowers and game and messages of enquiry; but he had not thrust 
himself upon the notice of the women, till their change of residence 
gave token that they must have begun to rouse themselves for fresh 
encounter with the world. When he was on his way to the White House 
he had fully persuaded himself that to speak to the mother first was the 
most delicate and the most wise thing he could do. For one thing, he 
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could say so much more to her than he could to Rose; he could assure 
her of his goodwill and of his desire to be of use to the family should he 
_ become a member of it. Mr. Incledon did not wish to bribe Mrs. Damerel 
to be on his side. He had indeed a reasonable assurance that no such 
bribe was necessary, and that a man like himself must always have a 
reasonable mother on his side. This he was perfectly aware of, as indeed 
any one in his senses would have been. But as soon as he had made his 
declaration to Mrs. Damerel, and had left the White House behind, his 
thoughts began to torment him with doubts of the wisdom of this proceed- 
ing. He saw very well that there was no clinging of enthusiastic love, no 
absolute devotedness of union, between this mother and daughter, and he 
began to wonder whether he might not have done better had he run all the 
risks and broached the subject to Rose herself, shy and liable to be 
startled as she was. It was perhaps possible that his own avowal, which 
must have had a certain degree of emotion in it, would have found better 
acceptation with her than the passionless statement of his attentions 
which Mrs. Damerel would probably make. For it never dawned upon Mr. 
Incledon’s imagination that Mrs. Damerel would support his suit not with 
calmness, but passionately—more passionately, perhaps, than would have 
been possible to himself. He could not have divined any reason why she 
should do so, and naturally he had not the least idea of the tremendous 
weapons she was about to employ in his favour. I don’t think, for very 
pride and shame, that he would have sanctioned the use of them had he 
known. 

It happened, however, by chance that as he walked home in the wintry 
twilight he met Mrs. Wodehouse and her friend Mrs. Musgrove, who were 
going the same way as he was, on their way to see the Northeotes, who had 
lately come to the neighbourhood. He could not but join them so far in 
their walk, nor could he avoid the conversation which was inevitable. 
Mrs. Wodehouse indeed was very eager for it, and began almost before he 
could draw breath. 

‘Did you see Mrs. Damerel after all ?”’ she asked. ‘ You remember 
I met you when you were on your way?” 

“Yes ; she was good enough to see me,”’ said Mr. Incledon. 

‘¢And how do you think she is looking? I hear such different 
accounts ; some people say very ill, some just as usual. I have not seen 
her myself,”’ said Mrs. Wodehouse, slightly drawing herself up, ‘‘ except 
in church.” 

‘‘ How was that?” he said, half amused. ‘‘I thought you had 
always been great friends.” 

Upon this he saw Mrs. Musgrove give a little jerk to her friend’s 
cloak, in warning, and perceived that Mrs. Wodehouse wavered between 
a desire to tell a grievance and the more prudent habit of self-restraint. 

“Oh!” she said, with a little hesitation ; ‘‘ yes, of course we were 
always good friends. I had a great admiration for our late good Rector, 
Mr. Incledon. What aman he was! Not to say a word against the new 
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one, who is very nice, he will never be equal to Mr. Damerel. What 
a fine mind he had, and a style, I am told, equal to the very finest 
preachers! We must never hope to hear such sermons in our little 
parish again. Mrs. Damerel is a very good woman, and I feel for her 
deeply ; but the attraction in that house, as I am sure you must have felt, 
was not her, but him.” 

“‘T have always had a great regard for Mrs. Damerel,” said Mr. 
Incledon. 

‘‘Oh, yes, yes! I am sure—a ‘good wife and an excellent mother 
and all that; but not the fine mind, not the intellectual conversation, one 
used to have with the dear Rector,”’ said good Mrs. Wodehouse, who had 
about as much intellect as would lie on a sixpence; and then she added, 
‘‘ Perhaps I am prejudiced ; I never can get over a slight which I am sure 
she showed to my son.” 

‘‘ Ah! what was that?” 

Mrs. Musgrove once more pulled her friend’s cloak, and there was a 
great deal more eagerness and interest than the occasion deserved in Mr. 
Incledon’s tone. 

‘‘ Oh, nothing of any consequence! What do you say, dear ?—a mis- 
take? Well, I don’t think it was a mistake. They thought Edward was 
going to ; yes, that was a mistake, if you please. Iam sure he had 
many other things in his mind a great deal more important. But they 
thought ; and though common civility demanded something different, 
and I took the trouble to write a note and ask it, I do think ; but, 
however, after the words I had with her to-day, I no longer blame Rose. 
Poor child! I am always very sorry for poor Rose.” 

‘¢ Why should you be sorry for Miss Damerel ? Was she one of those 
who slighted your son? I hope Mr. Edward Wodehouse is quite well.” 

‘‘He is very well, I thank you, and getting on so satisfactorily ; 
nothing could be more pleasant. Oh, you must not think Edward cared! 
He has seen a great deal of the world, and he did not come home to let 
himself be put down by the family of a country clergyman. That is not at 
all what I meant ; I am sorry for Rose, however, because of a great many 
things. She ought to go out as a governess or companion, or something 
of that sort, poor child! Mrs. Damerel may try, but I am sure they 
never can get on as they are doing. I hear that all they have to depend 
on is about a hundred and fifty a year. A family can never live upon 
that, not with their habits, Mr. Incledon ; and therefore I think I may well 
say poor Rose!” 

‘I don’t think Miss Damerel will ever require to make such a sacri- 
fice,” he said, hurriedly. 

‘* Well, I only hope you are right,” said Mrs. Wodehouse. ‘Of course 
you know a great deal more about business matters than I do, and perhaps 
their money is at higher interest than we think for; but if I were Rose I 
almost think I should see it to be my duty. Here we are at Mrs. North- 
cote’s, dear. Mr. Incledon, I am afraid we must say good-bye.” 

36—2 
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Mr. Incledon went home very hot and fast after this conversation. It 
warmed him in the misty cold evening, and seemed to put so many 
weapons into his hand. Rose, his Rose, go out as a governess or com- 
panion! He looked at the shadow of his own great house standing out 
against the frosty sky, and laughed to himself as he crossed the park. 
She a dependant, who might to-morrow if she pleased be virtual mistress 
of Whitton and all its wealth! He would have liked to have said to these 
women, ‘‘In three months Rose will be the great lady of the parish, and 
lay down the law to you and the Green, and all your gossiping society.”’ 
He would even, in a rare fit of generosity, have liked to tell them, on the 
spot, that this blessedness was in Rose’s power, to give her honour 
in their eyes whether she accepted him or not; which was a very generous 
impulse indeed, and one which few men would have been equal to—though 
indeed as a matter of fact Mr. Incledon did not carry it out. But he went 
into the lonely house where everything pleasant and luxurious, except the 
one crowning luxury of some one to share it with, awaited him, in a glow 
of energy and eagerness, resolved to go back again to-morrow and plead 
his cause with Rose herself, and win her, not prudentially through her 
mother, but by his own warmth of love and eloquence. Poor Rose in 
June! In the wintry setting of the White House she was not much like 
the Rector’s flower-maiden, in all her delicate perfection of bloom, 
‘‘ queen rose of the rosebud garden,” impersonation of all the warmth, 
and sweetness, and fragrance, and exquisite simple profusion of summer 
and nature. Mr. Incledon’s heart swelled full of love and pity as he 
thought of the contrast—not with passion but soft tenderness, and a deli- 
cious sense of what it was in his power to do for her, and to restore her to. 
He strayed over the rooms which he had once shown to her, with a natural 
pride in their beauty, and in all the delicate treasures he had accumulated 
there, until he came to the little inner room with its grey-green hangings, 
in which hung the Perugino, which, since Rose had seen it, he had always 
called his Raphael. He seemed to see her too, standing there looking at 
it, a creature partaking something of that soft divinity, an enthusiast with 
sweet soul and looks congenial to that heavenly art. I do not know that 
his mind was of a poetical turn by nature; but there are moments when 
life makes a poet of the dullest, and on this evening the lonely quiet house 
within the parks and woods of Whitton, where there had been neither love, 
nor anything worth calling life, for years, except in the cheery company of 
the servants’ hall, suddenly got itself lighted up with ethereal lights of 
tender imagination and feeling. The illumination did not show outwardly, 
or it might have alarmed the Green, which was still unaware that the 
queen of the house had passed by there, and the place lighted itself up in 
prospect of her coming. 

After dinner, however, Mr. Incledon descended from these regions of 
fancy, and took a step which seemed to himself a very clever as well as 
prudent, and at the same time avery friendly, one. He had not forgotten, 
any more than the others had, that summer evening on the lawn at the 
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Rectory, when young Wodehouse had strayed down the hill with Rose, out 
of sight of the seniors of the party, and though all his active apprehensions 
on that score had been calmed down=by Edward’s departure, yet he was 
too wise not to perceive that there was something in Mrs. Wodehouse’s dis- 
jointed talk more than met the eye atthe first glance. Mr. Incledon had a 
friend who was one of the Lords of the Admiralty, and upon whom he could 
rely to do him a service ; a friend whom he had never asked for anything— 
for what was official patronage to the master of Whitton ? He wrote hima 
long and charming letter, which, if I had only room for it, or if it had any- 
thing to do except incidentally with this simple history, would give the 
reader a much better idea of his abilities and social charms than anything 
I ean show of him here. Init he discussed the politics of the moment, 
and that gossip on a dignified scale about ministers and high officials of 
state which is half history—and he touched upon social events in a light 
and amusing strain, with that half cynicism which lends salt to corre- 
spondence ; and he told his friend half gaily, half seriously, that he was 
beginning to feel somewhat solitary, and that dreams of marrying, and 
marrying soon, were stealing into his mind. And he told him about his 
Perugino (‘‘ which I fondly hope may turn out an early Raphael’), and 
which it would delight him to show to abrother connoisseur. ‘‘ And, by- 
the-bye,” he added, after all this, ‘I have a favour to ask of you which I 
have kept to the end like a lady’s postscript. I want you to extend the 
swgis of your protection over a fine young fellow in whom I am considerably 
interested. His name is Wodehouse, and his ship is at present on that 
detestable slave trade service which costs us so much money and does so 
little good. He has been a long time in the service, and I hear he is a 
very promising young officer. I should consider it a personal favour if 
you could do something for him; and (N.B.) it would be a still greater 
service to combine promotion with as distant a post as possible. His 
friends are anxious to keep him out of the way for private reasons—the 
old ‘ entanglement’ business, which, of course, you will understand ; but 
I think it hard that this sentence of banishment should be conjoined with 
such a disagreeable service. Give him a gunboat, and send him to look 
for the North-west passage, or anywhere else where my lords have a whim 
for exploring! I never thought to have paid such a tribute to your official 
dignity as to come, hat in hand, for a place, like the rest of the world. 
But no man, I suppose, can always resist. the common impulse of his 
kind; and I am happy in the persuasion that to you I will not plead in 
vain.” 

I am afraid that nothing could have been more disingenuous than this 
letter. How it worked, the reader will see hereafter; but, in the mean- 
time, I cannot defend Mr. Incledon. He acted, I suppose, on the old and 
time-honoured sentiment that any stratagem is allowable in love and war, 
and consoled himself for the possible wrong he might be doing (only a 
possible wrong, for Wodehouse might be kept for years cruising after slaves 
for anything Mr. Incledon knew) by the unquestionable benefit which 
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Mr. Incledon went home very hot and fast after this conversation. It 
warmed him in the misty cold evening, and seemed to put so many 
weapons into his hand. Rose, his Rose, go out as a governess or com- 
panion! He looked at the shadow of his own great house standing out 
against the frosty sky, and laughed to himself as he crossed the park. 
She a dependant, who might to-morrow if she pleased be virtual mistress 
of Whitton and all its wealth! He would have liked to have said to these 
women, ‘‘In three months Rose will be the great lady of the parish, and 
lay down the law to you and the Green, and all your gossiping society.” 
He would even, in a rare fit of generosity, have liked to tell them, on tho 
spot, that this blessedness was in Rose’s power, to give her honour 
in their eyes whether she accepted him or not; which was a very generous 
impulse indeed, and one which few men would have been equal to—though 
indeed as a matter of fact Mr. Incledon did not carry it out. But he went 
into the lonely house where everything pleasant and luxurious, except the 
one crowning luxury of some one to share it with, awaited him, in a glow 
of energy and eagerness, resolved to go back again to-morrow and plead 
his cause with Rose herself, and win her, not prudentially through her 
mother, but by his own warmth of love and eloquence. Poor Rose in 
June! In the wintry setting of the White House she was not much like 
the Rector’s flower-maiden, in all her delicate perfection of bloom, 
‘‘ queen rose of the rosebud garden,” impersonation of all the warmth, 
and sweetness, and fragrance, and exquisite simple profusion of summer 
and nature. Mr. Incledon’s heart swelled full of love and pity as he 
thought of the contrast—not with passion but soft tenderness, and a deli- 
cious sense of what it was in his power to do for her, and to restore her to. 
He strayed over the rooms which he had once shown to her, with a natural 
pride in their beauty, and in all the delicate treasures he had accumulated 
there, until he came to the little inner room with its grey-green hangings, 
in which hung the Perugino, which, since Rose had seen it, he had always 
called his Raphael. He seemed to see her too, standing there looking at 
it, a creature partaking something of that soft divinity, an enthusiast with 
sweet soul and looks congenial to that heavenly art. I do not know that 
his mind was of a poetical turn by nature; but there are moments when 
life makes a poet of the dullest, and on this evening the lonely quiet house 
within the parks and woods of Whitton, where there had been neither love, 
nor anything worth calling life, for years, except in the cheery company of 
the servants’ hall, suddenly got itself lighted up with ethereal lights of 
tender imagination and feeling. The illumination did not show outwardly, 
or it might have alarmed the Green, which was still unaware that the 
queen of the house had passed by there, and the place lighted itself up in 
prospect of her coming. 

After dinner, however, Mr. Incledon descended from these regions of 
fancy, and took a step which seemed to himself a very clever as well as 
prudent, and at the same time avery friendly, one. He had not forgotten, 
any more than the others had, that summer evening on the lawn at the 
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Rectory, when young Wodehouse had strayed down the hill with Rose, out 
of sight of the seniors of the party, and though all his active apprehensions 
on that score had been calmed down by Edward’s departure, yet he was 
too wise not to perceive that there was something in Mrs. Wodehouse’s dis- 
jointed talk more than met the eye atthe first glance. Mr. Incledon had a 
friend who was one of the Lords of the Admiralty, and upon whom he could 
rely to do him a service ; a friend whom he had never asked for anything— 
for what was official patronage to the master of Whitton ? He wrote him a 
long and charming letter, which, if I had only room for it, or if it had any- 
thing to do except incidentally with this simple history, would give the 
reader a much better idea of his abilities and social charms than anything 
I can show of him here. In it he discussed the politics of the moment, 
and that gossip on a dignified scale about ministers and high officials of 
state which is half history—and he touched upon social events in a light 
and amusing strain, with that half cynicism which lends salt to corre- 
spondence ; and he told his friend half gaily, half seriously, that he was 
beginning to feel somewhat solitary, and that dreams of marrying, and 
marrying soon, were stealing into his mind. And he told him about his 
Perugino (‘‘ which I fondly hope may turn out an early Raphael’’), and 
which it would delight him to show to a brother connoisseur. ‘‘ And, by- 
the-bye,” he added, after all this, ‘‘I have a favour to ask of you which I 
have kept to the end like a lady’s postscript. I want you to extend the 
egis of your protection over a fine young fellow in whom I am considerably 
interested. His name is Wodehouse, and his ship is at present on that 
detestable slave trade service which costs us so much money and does so 
little good. He has been a long time in the service, and I hear he is a 
very promising young officer. I should consider it a personal favour if 
you could do something for him; and (N.B.) it would be a still greater 
service to combine promotion with as distant a post as possible. His 
friends are anxious to keep him out of the way for private reasons—the 
old ‘ entanglement ’ business, which, of course, you will understand ; but 
I think it hard that this sentence of banishment should be conjoined with 
such a disagreeable service. Give him a gunboat, and ‘send him to look 
for the North-west passage, or anywhere else where my lords have a whim 
for exploring! I never thought to have paid such a tribute to your official 
dignity as to come, hat in hand, for a place, like the rest of the world. 
But no man, I suppose, can always resist the common impulse of his 
kind; and I am happy in the persuasion that to you I will not plead in 
vain.” 

I am afraid that nothing could have been more disingenuous than this 
letter. How it worked, the reader will see hereafter ; but, in the mean- 
time, I cannot defend Mr. Incledon. He acted, I suppose, on the old and 
time-honoured sentiment that any stratagem is allowable in love and war, 
and consoled himself for the possible wrong he might be doing (only a 
possible wrong, for Wodehouse might be kept for years cruising after slaves 
for anything Mr. Incledon knew) by the unquestionable benefit which 
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would accompany it. ‘A young fellow living by his wits will find a gun- 
boat of infinitely more service to him than a foolish love affair which never 
could come to anything,” his rival said to himself. 

And after having sealed this letter, he returned into his fairy land. 
He left the library where he had written it, and went to the drawing-room 
which he rarely used, but which was warm with a cheerful fire and lighted 
with soft wax-lights for his pleasure, should he care to enter. He paused 
at the door a moment and looked at it. The wonders of upholstery in this 
carefully decorated room, every scrap of furniture in which had cost its 
master thought, would afford pages of description to a fashionable 
American novelist, or to the refined chronicles of the Family Herald; but 
I am not sufficiently learned to do them justice. The master of the house, 
however, looked at the vacant room with its softly burning lights, its 
luxurious vacant seats, its closely drawn curtains, the books on the tables 
which no one ever opened, the pictures on the walls which nobody looked 
at (except on great occasions), with a curious sense at once of desolation 
and of happiness. How dismal its silence was! not a sound but the 
dropping of the ashes from the fire, or the movement of the burning fuel ; 
and he himself a ghost looking into a room which might be inhabited by 
ghosts for aught he knew. Here and there, indeed, a group of chairs had 
been arranged by accident so as to look as if they were occupied, as if 
one unseen being might be whispering to another, noiselessly smiling, and 
pointing at the solitary. But no, there was a pleasanter interpretation to 
be given to that soft, luxurious, brightly-coloured vacancy ; it was all pre- 
pared and waiting, ready for the gentle mistress who was to come. 

How different from the low-roofed drawing-room at the White House, 
with the fireplace at one end of the long room, with the damp of ages in 
the old walls, with draughts from every door and window, and an indifferent 
lamp giving all the light they could afford! Mr. Incledon, perhaps, 
thought of that, too, with an increased sense of the advantages he had to 
offer ; but lightly, not knowing all the discomforts of it. He went back to 
his library after this inspection, and the lights burned on, and the ghosts, 
if there were any, had the full enjoyment of it till the servants came to 
extinguish the candles and shut up everything for the night. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Wuen Rose went up the creaking stairs to bed on that memorable 
night her feelings were like those of some one who has just been overtaken 
by one of the great catastrophes of nature—a hurricane or an earthquake-— 
and who, though escaped for the moment, hears the tempest gathering in 
another quarter, and knows that this is but the first flash of its wrath, and 
that he has yet worse encounters to meet. Iam of Mr. Incledon’s 
opinion—or rather of the doubt fast ripening into an opinion in his mind 
—that he had made a mistake, and that possibly if he had taken Rose 
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herself ‘‘ with the tear in her eye,” and pressed his suit at first hand, 
he might have succeeded better; but such might-bes are always doubtful 
to affirm and impossible to prove. She sat down for a while in her cold 
room, where the draughts were playing freely about, and where there was 
no fire—to think ; but as for thinking, that was an impossible operation 
in face of the continued gleams of fancy which kept showing now one 
scene to her, now another; and of the ringing echo of her mother’s 
words which kept sounding through and through the stillness. Self- 
indulgence—choosing her own pleasure rather than her duty—what she 
liked instead of what was right. Rose was far too much confused to 
make out how it was that these reproaches seemed to her instinct so 
inappropriate to the question; she only felt it vaguely, and cried a little 
at the thought of the selfishness attributed to her; for there is no oppro- 
brious word that cuts so deeply into the breast of a romantic innocent 
girl. She sat there pensive till all her faculties got absorbed in the 
dreary sense of cold and bodily discomfort, and then she rose and said 
her prayers, and untwisted her pretty hair and brushed it out, and went 
to bed, feeling as if she would have to watch through the long dark hours 
till morning, though the darkness and loneliness frightened her, and 
she dreaded the night. But Rose was asleep in half an hour, though the 
tears were not dry on her eyelashes, and I think slept all the long night 
through which she had been afraid of, and woke only when the first grey 
of daylight revealed the cold room and a cold morning dimly to her sight 
—slept longer than usual, for emotion tires the young. Poor child! she 
was a little ashamed of herself when she found how soundly she had slept. 

‘‘Mamma would not let me call you,’’ said Agatha, coming into her 
room; ‘‘she said you were very tired last night; but do please come 
down now and make haste. There is such a basket of flowers in the hall 
from Whitton, the man says. Where’s Whitton? Isn’t it Mr. Incledon’s 
place? But make haste, Rose, for breakfast, now that you are awake.” 

So she had no time to think just then, but had to hurry down stairs, 
where her mother met her with something of a wistful look, and kissed 
her with a kind of murmured half apology. ‘‘I am afraid I frightened 
you last night, Rose.”’ 

‘‘Oh, no, not frightened,” the girl said, taking refuge among the 
children, before whom certainly nothing could be said ; and then Agatha 
and Patty surged into the conversation, and all gravity or deeper mean- 
ing was taken out of it. Indeed, her mother was so cheerful that Rose 
would almost have hoped she was to hear no more of it, had it not been for 
the cluster of flowers which stood on the table and the heaped-up bunches 
of beautiful purple grapes which filled a pretty Tuscan basket, and gave 
dignity to the bread and butter. This was a sign of the times which was 
very alarming; and I do not know why it was, unless it might be by 
reason of her youth, that those delicate and lovely things—fit offerings 
for a lover—never moved her to any thought of what it was she was 
rejecting, or tempted her to consider Mr. Incledon’s proposal as one which 
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involved many delightful things along with himself, who was not delight- 
ful. This idea, oddly enough, did not find any place in her mind, though 
she was as much subject to the influence of all that was lovely and pleasant 
as any girl could be. 

The morning passed, however, without any further words on the sub- 
ject, and her heart had begun to beat easier and her excitement to 
calm down, when Mrs. Damerel suddenly came to her, after the children’s 
lessons, which was now their mother’s chief occupation. She came upon 
her quite unexpectedly, when Rose, moved by their noiseless presence in 
the room, and unable to keep her hands off them any longer, had just 
commenced in the course of her other arrangements (for Rose had to be a 
kind of upper housemaid, and make the drawing-room habitable after the 
rough and ready operation which Mary Jane called ‘ tidying’’) to make a 
pretty group upon a table in the window of Mr. Incledon’s flowers. 
Certainly they made the place look prettier and pleasanter than it had 
ever done yet, especially as one stray gleam of sunshine, somewhat pale, 
like the girl herself, but cheery, had come glancing in to light up the 
long, low, quaint room and caress the flowers. 

‘‘ Ah, Rose, they have done you good already!” said her mother ; 
‘¢ you look more like yourself than I have seen you for many a day.” 

Rose took her hands from the last flower-pot as if it had burnt her, 
and stood aside, so angry and vexed to have been found at this occupation 
that she could have cried. 

“‘ My dear,” said her mother, going up to her, ‘‘I do not know that 
Mr. Incledon will be here to-day; but if he comes I must give him an 
answer. Have you reflected upon what I said to you? I need not 
tell you again how important it is, or how much you have in your 
power.” 

Rose clasped her hands together in self-support—one hand held fast 
by the other, as if that slender grasp had been something worth clinging 
to. “Oh! what can I say?” she cried; ‘‘I—told you; what more 
can I say?” 

‘You told me! Then, Rose, everything that I said to you last night 
goes for nothing, though you must know the truth of it far far better than 
my words could say. Is it to be the same thing over again—always over 
again? Self, first and last, the only consideration ? Everything to please 
yourself ; nothing from higher motives? God forgive you, Rose!” 

‘‘Oh, hush, hush! it is unkind—it is cruel. I would die for you 
if that would do any good!” cried Rose. 

‘‘These are easy words to say; for dying would do no good, 
neither would it be asked from you,” said Mrs. Damerel, impatiently. 
‘Rose, I do not ask this in ordinary obedience, as a mother may com- 
mand a child. It is not a child but a woman who must make such a 
decision ; but it is my duty to show you your duty, and what is best for 
yourself as well as for others. No one—neither man nor woman, nor 
girl nor boy—can escape from duty to others; and when it is neglected 
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some one must pay the penalty. But you—you are happier than most. 
You can, if you please, save your family.” 

‘‘ We are not starving, mamma,” said Rose, with trembling lips; ‘‘ we 
have enough to live upon—and I could work—I would do anything iy 

‘¢ What would your work do, Rose? If you could teach—and I don’t 
think you could teach—you might earn enough for your own dress ; that 
would be all. Oh, my dear! listen to me. The little work a girl can do 
is nothing. She can make a sacrifice of her own inclination—of her 
fancy ; but as for work, she has nothing in her power.” 

‘Then I wish there were no girls!” cried Rose, as many a poor girl 
has done before her, ‘‘if we can do nothing but be a burden—if there is 
no work for us, no use for us, but only to sell ourselves. Oh, mamma, 
mamma! do you know what you are asking me to do?” 

‘*T know a great deal better than you do, or you would not repeat to 
me this vulgar nonsense about selling yourself. Am I likely to bid you 
sell yourself? Listen to me, Rose. Iwant you to be happy, and so you 
would be—nay, never shake your head at me—you would be happy with 
a man who loves you, for you would learn to love him. Die forus! I 
have heard such words from the lips of people who would not give up a 
morsel of their own will—not a whim, not an hour’s comfort-——”’ 

‘But I—I am not like that,’’ cried Rose, stung tothe heart. ‘I would 
give up anything—everything—for the children and you!” 

‘‘ Except what you are asked to give up; except the only thing which 
you can give up. Again I say, Rose, I have known such cases. They 
are not rare in this world.” 

‘Oh, mamma, mamma!” 

“You think Iam cruel. If you knew my life, you would not think 
so; you would understand my fear and horror of this amiable self-seeking 
which looks so natural. Rose,’ said her mother, dropping into a softer 
tone, ‘‘I have something more to say to you—perbaps something that 
will weigh more with you than anythingI can say. Your father had set 
his heart on this. He spoke to me of it on his death-bed. God knows! 
perhaps he saw then what a dreary struggle I should have, and how little 
had been done to help us through. One of the last things he said to me 
was, ‘Incledon will look after the boys.’” 

‘“‘ Papa said that ?”’ said Rose, putting out her hands to find a prop. 
Her limbs seemed to refuse to support her. She was unprepared for this 
new unseen antagonist. ‘Papa? How did he know?” 

The mother was trembling and pale, too, overwhelmed by the recollec- 
tion as well as by her anxiety to conquer. She made no direct answer to 
Rose's question, but took her hand within both of hers, and continued 
with her eyes full of tears: ‘‘ You would like to please him, Rose—it 
was almost the last thing he said—to please him, and to rescue me from 
anxieties I can see no end to, and to secure Bertie’s future. Oh, Rose! 
you should thank God that you can do so much for those you love. 
And you would be happy, too. You are young, and love begets love, 
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He would do everything that man could do to please you. He is a good 
man, with a kind heart; you would get to love him; and, my dear, you 
would be happy too.” 

‘¢ Mamma,” said Rose, with her head bent down and some silent tears 
dropping upon Mr. Incledon’s flowers—a flush of colour came over her 
downeast face, and then it grew pale again; her voice sounded so low 
that her mother stooped towards her to hear what she said—‘‘ mamma, 
I should like to tell you something.” 

Mrs. Damerel made an involuntary movement—a slight instinctive 
withdrawal from the confidence. Did she guess what it was? If she did 
so, she made up her mind at the same time not to know it. ‘* What is it, 
dear ?”’ she said, tenderly, but quickly. ‘Oh, Rose! do you think I 
don’t understand your objections? But, my darling, surely you may 
trust your mother, who loves you more than all the world. You will not 
reject it—I know you will not reject it. There is no blessing that is 
not promised to those that deny themselves. He will not hurry nor 
press you, dear. Rose, say I may give him a kind answer when he 
comes ?”’ 

Rose’s head was swimming, her heart throbbing in her ears and her 
throat. The girl was not equal to such a strain. To have the living and 
the dead both uniting against her—both appealing to her in the several 
names of love and duty against love—was more than she could bear. She 
had sunk into the nearest chair, unable to stand, and she no longer felt 
strong enough, even had her mother been willing to hear it, to make that 
confession which had been on her lips. At what seemed to be the 
extremity of human endurance she suddenly saw one last resource in 
which she might still find safety, and grasped at it, scarcely aware what 
she did. ‘‘ May I see Mr. Incledon myself if he comes?’’ she gasped, 
almost under her breath. 

‘‘ Surely, dear,’’ said her mother, surprised ; ‘‘ of course that would be 
the best ;—if you are able for it, if you will think well before you decide, 
if you will promise to do nothing hastily. Oh, Rose! do not break 
my heart!”’ 

‘“‘Tt is more likely to be my own that I will break,”’ said the girl, with 
a shadow of a smile passing over her face. ‘‘ Mamma, will you be very 
kind, and say no more? I will think, think—everything that you say ; 
but let me speak to him myself, if he comes.” 

Mrs. Damerel looked at her very earnestly, half suspicious, half 
sympathetic. She went up to her softly and put her arms round her, and 
pressed the girl’s drooping head against her breast. ‘‘ God bless you, my 
darling!’ she said, with her eyes full of tears; and, kissing her hastily, 
went out of the room, leaving Rose alone with her thoughts. 

If I were to tell you what these thoughts were, and all the confusion of 
them, I should require a year to do it. Rose had no heart to stand up and 
fight for herself all alone against the world. Her young frame ached and 
trembled from head to foot with the unwonted strain. If there had been 
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indeed any one—any one—to struggle for; but how was she to stand 
alone and battle for herself? Everything combined against her; every 
motive, every influence. She sat in a vague trance of pain, and, instead 
of thinking over what had been said, only saw visions gleaming before her 
of the love which was a vision, nothing more, and which she was called 
upon to resign. A vision!—that was all; a dream, perhaps, without 
any foundation. It seemed to disperse like a mist, as the world melted 
and dissolved around her—the world which she had known—showing a 
new world, a dreamy, undiscovered country, forming out of darker vapours 
before her. She sat thus till the stir of the children in the house warned 
her that they had come in from their daily walk to the early dinner. She 
listened to their voices and noisy steps and laughter with the strangest 
feeling that she was herself a dreamer, having nothing in common with 
the fresh real life where all the voices rang out so clearly, where 
people said what they meant with spontaneous outcries and laughter, and 
there was no concealed meaning and nothing beneath the sunny surface ; 
but when she heard her mother’s softer tones speaking to the children, Rose 
got up hurriedly, and fled to the shelter ofherroom. If anything more were 
said to her she thought she must die. Happily Mrs. Damerel did not 
know that it was her voice, and not the noise of the children, which was 
too much for poor Rose’s overstrained nerves. She sent word by Agatha 
that Rose must lie down for an hour and try to rest; and that quict was 
the best thing for her headache, which, of course, was the plea the girl 
put forth to excuse her flight and seclusion. Agatha, for her part, was 
very sorry and distressed that Rose should miss her dinner, and wanted 
much to bring something upstairs for her, which was at once the kindest 
and most practical suggestion of all. 

The bustle of dinner was all over and the house still again in the 
dreary afternoon quiet, when Agatha, once more, with many precautions, 
stole into the room. ‘‘ Are you awake?” she said; ‘‘I hope your head 
is better. Mr. Incledon is in the drawing-room, and mamma says, please, 
if you are better will you go down, for she is busy; and you are to thank 
him for the grapes and for the flowers. What does Mr. Incledon want, 
coming so often? He was here only yesterday, and sat for hours with 
mamma. Oh! what a ghost you look, Rose! Shall I bring you 
some tea?” 

‘¢ Tt is too early for tea. Never mind ; my head is better.” 

‘But you have had no dinner,” said practical Agatha; “it is not 
much wonder that you are pale.” 

Rose did not know what she answered, or if she said anything. Her 
head seemed to swim more than ever. Not only was it all true about 
Mr. Incledon, but she was going to talk to him to decide her own fate 
finally one way or other. What a good thing that the drawing-room was 
so dark in the afternoon that he could not remark how woebegone she 
loeked, how miserable and pale ! 

He got up when she came in, and went up to her eagerly, putting out his 
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hands. I suppose he took her appearance as a proof that his suit was 
progressing well ; and, indeed, he had come to-day with the determination 
to see Rose, whatever might happen. He took her hand into both of 
his, and for one second pressed it fervently and close. ‘‘ It is very kind of 
you to see me. How can I thank you for giving me this opportunity ?”’ 
he said. 

‘‘Oh, no! not kind; I wished it,” said Rose, breathlessly, withdraw- 
ing her hand as hastily as he had taken it; and then, fearing her strength, 
she sat down in the nearest chair, and said, falteringly, ‘‘ Mr. Incledon, I 
wanted very much to speak to you myself.” 

‘* And I, too,” he said—her simplicity and eagerness thus opened the 
way for him and saved him all embarrassment—‘‘I, too, was most 
anxious to see you. I did not venture to speak of this yesterday, when I 
met you. I was afraid to frighten and distress you; but I have wished 
ever since that I had dared ———”’ 

“Oh, please do not speak so!’’ she cried. In his presence Rose felt 
so young and childish, it seemed impossible to believe in the extraordinary 
change of positions which his words implied. 

‘*But I must speak so. Miss Damerel, I am very conscious of my 
deficiencies by your side—of the disparity between us in point of age and 
in many other ways ; you, so fresh and untouched by the world, I affected 
by it, as every man is more or less; but if you will commit your happi- 
ness to my hands, don’t think, because I am not so young as you, that 
I will watch over it less carefully—that it will be less precious in my 
eyes.” 

‘‘Ah! I was not thinking of my happiness,” said Rose; ‘‘ I suppose 
I have no more right to be happy than other people—but oh! if you 
would let me speak to you! Mr. Incledon, oh! why should you want 
me? There are so many girls better, more like you, that would be glad. 
Oh! what is there in me? I am silly; I am not well educated, though 
you may think so. I am not clever enough to be a companion you would 
care for. I think it is because you don’t know.” 

Mr. Incledon was so much taken by surprise that he could do nothing 
but laugh faintly at this strange address. ‘I was not thinking either of 
education or of wisdom, but of you—only you,” he said. 

‘‘ But you know so little about me; you think I must be nice because 
of papa ; but papa himself was never satisfied with me. I have not read 
very much. I know very little. Iam not good for anywhere but home. 
Mr. Incledon, I am sure you are deceived in me. This is what I wanted 
to say. Mamma does not see it in the same light; but I feel sure that 
you are deceived, and take me for something very different from what I 
am,’’ said Rose, totally unconscious that every word she said made Mr. 
Incledon more and more sure that he had done the very thing he ought to 
have done, and that he was not deceived. 

‘Indeed, you mistake me altogether,” he said. ‘It is not merely 
because you are a piece of excellence—it is because I love you, Rose.” 
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‘Love me! Do you love me?” she said, looking at him with 
wondering eyes ; then drooping with a deep blush under his gaze—* but 
I—do not love you.” 

‘‘T did not expect it ; it would have been too much to expect; but if 
you will let me love you, and show you how I love you, dear!” said Mr. 
Incledon, going up to her softly, with something of the tenderness of a 
father to a child, subduing the eagerness of a lover. ‘I don’t want to 
frighten you; I will not hurry nor tease; but some time you might learn 
to love me.” 

‘That is what mamma says,” said Rose, with a heavy sigh. 

Now this was scarcely flattering to a lover. Mr. Incledon felt for the 
moment as if he had received a downright and tolerably heavy blow; but 
he was in earnest, and prepared to meet with arebuff or two. ‘‘ She says 
truly,” he answered, with much gravity. ‘‘ Rose—mayI call you Rose? 
—do not think I will persecute or pain you; only do not reject me hastily. 
What I have to say for myself is very simple. I love you—that is all; 
and I will put up with all a man may for the chance of winning you, when 
you know me better, to love me in return.” 

These were almost the same as those Mrs. Damerel had employed ; 
but how differently they sounded! They had not touched Rose’s heart at 
all before; but they did now with a curious mixture of agitation and 
terror, and almost pleasure. She was sorry for him, more than she 
could have thought possible, and somehow felt more confidence in him, 
and freedom to tell him what was in her heart. 

“‘ Do not answer me now, unless you please,”’ said Mr. Incledon. “ If 
you will give me the right to think your family mine, I know I can be of 
use to them. The boys would become my charge, and there is much that 
has been lost which I could make up had I the right to speak to your 
mother as ason. It is absurd, I know,’ he said, with a half smile; ‘I 
am about as old as she is; but all these are secondary questions. The 
main thing is—you. Dear Rose, dear child, you don’t know what love 
is——” 

“Ah!” the girl looked up at him suddenly, her countenance chang- 
ing. ‘ Mr. Incledon, I have not said all to you that I wanted to say. Oh, 
do not ask me any more! Tell mamma that you have given it up! orl 
must tell you something that will break my heart.” 

“J will not give it up so long as there is any hope,” he said; ‘ tell 
me—what is it? I will do nothing to break your heart.” 

She made a pause. It was hard to say it, and yet, perhaps, easier to 
him than it would be to face her mother and make this tremendous con- 
fession. She twisted her poor little fingers together in her bewilderment 
and misery, and fixed her eyes upon them ‘as if their interlacing were the 
chief matter in hand. ‘Mr. Incledon,” she said, very low, ‘‘there was 
some one else—oh, how can I say it !—some one—whom I cared for 
whom I can’t help thinking about.”’ 

‘Tell me,” said Mr. Incledon, bravely quenching in his own mind a 
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not very amiable sentiment ; for it seemed to him that if he could but secure 
her confidence all would be well. He took her hand with caressing gentle- 
ness, and spoke low, almost as low as she did. ‘‘ Tell me, my darling; 
I am your friend, confide inme. Who wasit? May I know?” 

‘*T cannot tell you who it was,”’ said Rose, with her eyes still cast down, 
‘“ because he has never said anything to me—perhaps he does not care for 
me ; but this has happened: without his ever asking me, or perhaps wish- 
ing it, I cared for him. I know a girl should not do so, and that is why 
I cannot—cannot! But,” said Rose, raising her head with more con- 
fidence, though still reluctant to meet his eye, ‘‘ now that you know this 
you will not think of me any more, Mr. Incledon. I am s0 sorry if it 
makes you atall unhappy; but Iam of very little consequence ; you cannot 
be long unhappy about me.”’ 

‘Pardon me if I see it in quite a different light,” he said. ‘‘ My 
mind is not at all changed. Thisis butafancy. Surely a man who loves 
you and says so, should be of more weight than one of whose feelings you 
know nothing.” 

‘‘T know about my own,” said Rose, with a litile sigh; ‘‘ and oh, 
don’t think, as mamma does, that I am selfish! It is not selfishness; 
it is because I know, if you saw into my heart, you would not ask me. 
Oh, Mr. Incledon, I would die for them all if I could! but how could 
I say one thing to you, and mean another? How could I let you be 
deceived ?” 

‘‘Then, Rose, answer me truly ; is your consideration solely for me?” 

She gave him an alarmed, appealing look, but did not reply. 

‘‘ T am willing to run the risk,” he said, with a smile, ‘if all your fear 
is for me; and I think you might run the risk too. The otheris an 
imagination ; I am real, very real,” he added, ‘‘very constant, very 
patient. So long as you do not refuse me absolutely, I will wait and 
hope.” 

Poor Rose, all her little art was exhausted. She dared not, with her 
mother’s words ringing in her ears, and with all the consequences so 
clearly before her, refuse him absolutely, as he said. She had appealed to 
him to withdraw, and he would not withdraw. She looked at him as if he 
were the embodiment of Fate, against which no man can strive. 

“‘ Mr. Incledon,”’ she said, gravely and calmly, ‘ you would not marry 
any one who did not love you?” 

‘JT will marry you, Rose, if you will have me, whether you love me or 
not,” he said ; ‘I will wait for the love, and hope.” 

‘Oh, be kind!” she said, driven to her wits’ end. ‘ You are free, 
you can do what you please, and there are so many girls in the world 
besides me. And I cannot do what I please,” she added, low, with a 
piteous tone, looking at him. Perhaps he did not hear these last words. 
He turned from her with I know not what mingling of love, and impatience, 
and wounded pride, and walked up and down the darkling room, making 
an effort to command himself. She thought she had moved him at last, 
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and sat with her hands clasped together expecting the words which would 
be deliverance to her. It was almost dark, and the firelight glimmered 
through the low room, and the dim green glimmer of the twilight crossed 
its ruddy rays, not more unlike than the two who thus stood so strangely 
opposed to each other. At last, Mr. Incledon returned to where Rose 
sat in the shadow, touched by neither one illumination nor the other, and 
eagerly watching him as he approached her through the uncertain gleams 
of the ruddy light. 

‘“‘There is but one girl in the world for me,”’ he said, somewhat hoarsely. 
‘*T do not pretend to judge for any one but myself. So long as you do not 
reject me, I will hope.” 

And thus their interview closed. When he had got over the disagree- 
able shock of encountering that indifference on the part of the woman he 
loves which is the greatest blow that can be given to a man’s vanity, Mr. 
Incledon was not at all downhearted about the result. He went away 
with half-a-dozen words to Mrs. Damerel, begging her not to press his 
suit, but to let the matter take its course. ‘All will go well if we are 
patient,” he said, with a composure which, perhaps, surprised her; for 
women are apt to prefer the hot-headed in such points, and Mrs. Damerel 
did not reflect that, having waited so long, it was not so hard on the middle- 
aged lover to wait a little longer. But his forbearance at least was of 
immediate service to Rose, who was allowed time to recover herself after 
her agitation, and had no more exciting appeals addressed to her for some 
time. But Mr. Incledon went and came, and a soft, continued pressure, 
which no one could take decided objection to, began to make itself felt. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Mr. Inctepon went and came; he did not accept his dismissal, nor, in- 
deed, had any dismissal been given to him. A young lover, like Edward 
Wodehouse, would have been at once crushed and rendered furious by the 
appeal Rose had made so ineffectually to the man of experience who knew 
what he was about. If she was worth having at all, she was worth a 
struggle ; and Mr. Incledon, in the calm exercise of his judgment, knew 
that at the last every good thing falls into the arms of the patient man 
who can wait. He had not much difficulty in penetrating the thin veil 
which she had cast over the ‘‘some one’”’ for whom she cared, but who, 
so far as she knew, did not care for her. It could be but one person, and 
the elder lover was glad beyond description to know that his rival had not 
spoken, and that he was absent, and likely to be absent. Edward Wode- 
house being thus disposed of, there was no one else in Mr. Incledon’s way, 
and with but a little patience he was sure to win. 

As for Rose, though she felt that her appeal had been unsuccessful, she, 
too, was less discouraged by it than she could have herself supposed. In 
the first place she was let alone ; nothing was pressed upon her; she had 
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time allowed her to calm down, and with time everything was possible. 
Some miracle would happen to save her ; or, ifnot a miracle, some ordinary 
turn of affairs would take the shape of miracle, and answer the same 
purpose. What is Providence, but a divine agency to get us out of trouble, 
to restore happiness, to make things pleasant for us? so, at least, one 
thinks when one is young; older, we begin to learn that Providence has 
to watch over many whose interests are counter to ours as well as our 
own ; but at twenty, all that is good and necessary in life seems always on 
our side, and there seems no choice for Heaven but to clear the obstacles 
out of our way. Something would happen, and all would be well again ; 
and Rose’s benevolent fancy even exercised itself in finding for “ poor Mr. 
Incledon”’ some one who would suit him better than herself. He was 
very wary, very judicious, in his treatment of her. He ignored that one 
scene when he had refused to give up his proposal, and conducted himself 
for some time as if he had sincerely given up his proposal, and was no 
more than the family friend, the most kind and sympathising of neighbours. 
It was only by the slowest degrees that Rose found out that he had given 
up nothing, that his constant visits and constant attentions were so many 
meshes of the net in which her simple feet were being caught. For the 
first few weeks, as I have said, she was relieved altogether from everything 
that looked like persecution. She heard of him, indeed, constantly, but 
only in the pleasantest way. Fresh flowers came, filling the dim old rooms 
with brightness; and the gardener from Whittcn came to look after the 
flowers and to suggest to Mrs. Damerel improvements in her garden, and 
how to turn the hall, which was large in proportion to the house, into a 
kind of conservatory ; and baskets of fruit came, over which the children 
rejoiced ; and Mr. Incledon himself came, and talked to Mrs. Damerel and 
played with them, and left books, new books all fragrant from the printing, 
of which he sometimes asked Rose’s opinion casually. None of all these 
good things was for her, and yet she had the unexpressed consciousness, 
which was pleasant enough so long as no one else remarked it and no re- 
compense was asked, that but for her those pleasant additions to the 
family life would not have been. Then it was extraordinary how often he 
would meet them by accident in their walks, and how much trouble he 
would take to adapt his conversation to theirs, finding out (but this Rose 
did not discover till long after) all her tastes and likings. I suppose that 
having once made up his mind to take so much trouble, the pursuit of this 
shy creature, who would only betray what was in her by intervals, who shut 
herself up like the mimosa whenever she was too boldly touched, but who 
opened secretly with an almost childlike confidence when her fears were 
lulled to rest, became more interesting to Mr. Incledon than a more 
ordinary wooing, with a straightforward ‘‘yes”’ to his proposal at the 
end of it, would have been. His vanity got many wounds both by Rose’s 
unconsciousness and by her shrinking ; but he pursued his plan undaunted 
by either, having made up his mind to win her and no other ; and the more 
difficult the fight was, the more triumphant would be the success. 
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This state of affairs lasted for some time; indeed, everything went on 
quietly, with no apparent break in the gentle monotony of existence at the 
White House, until the spring was so far advanced as to have pranked 
itself out in a flood of primroses. It was something quite insignificant and 
incidental which for the first time reawakened Rose’s fears. He had looked 
at her with something in his eyes which betrayed him, or some word had 
dropped from his lips which startled her; but the first direct attack upon 
her peace of mind did not come from Mr. Incledon. It came from two 
ladies on the Green, one of whom at least was very innocent of evil mean- 
ing. Rose was walking with her mother onan April afternoon, when they 
met Mrs. Wodehouse and Mrs. Musgrove, likewise taking their afternoon 
walk. Mrs. Musgrove was a very quiet person, who interfered with no- 
body, yet who was mixed up with everything that went on on the Green, 
by right of being the most sympathetic of souls, ready to hear everybody's 
grievance and to help in everybody's trouble. Mrs. Wodehouse struck 
straight across the Green to meet Mrs. Damerel and Rose, when she saw 
them, so that it was by no ordinary chance meeting, but an encounter 
sought eagerly on one side at least, that this revelation came. Mrs. Wode- 
house was full of her subject, vibrating with it to the very flowers on her 
bonnet, which thrilled and nodded against the blue distance like a soldier's 
plumes. She came forward with a forced exuberance of cordiality, hold- 
ing out both her hands. 

‘“‘ Now tell me!”’ she said; ‘‘may we congratulate you? Is the em- 
bargo removed? Quantities of people have assured me that we need not 
hold our tongues any longer, but that it is all settled at last.” 

‘¢ What is all settled at last ?”’ asked Mrs. Damerel, with sudden stiff- 
ness and coldness. ‘I beg your pardon, but I really don’t in the least 
know what you mean.” 

‘“‘T said I was afraid you were too hasty,” said Mrs. Musgrove. 

‘¢ Well, if one can’t believe the evidence of one’s senses, what is one to 
believe ?” cried Mrs. Wodehouse. ‘It is not kind, Rose, to keep all your 
old friends so long insuspense. Of course, it is very easy to see on which 
side the hesitation is; and I am sure I am very sorry if I have been 
premature.” 

‘‘You are more than premature,’ said Mrs. Damerel, with a little 
laugh, and an uneasy colour on her cheek, ‘‘for you are speaking a 
language neither Rose nor I understand. I hope, Mrs. Wodehouse, you 
have good news from your son.”’ 

‘Oh, very good news indeed!” said the mother, whose indignation on 
her son’s behalf made the rose on her bonnet quiver: and then there were 
a few further interchanges of volleys in the shape of questions and answers 
of the most civil description, and the ladies shook hands and parted. 
Rose had been struck dumb altogether by the dialogue, in which, trembling 
and speechless, she had taken no part. When they had gone on for a few 
yards in silence, she broke down in her effort at self-restraint. 

‘¢ Mamma, what does she mean ?”’ 
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‘‘ Oh, Rose, do not drive me wild with your folly !’’ said Mrs. Damerel. 
‘‘ What could she mean but one thing? If you think for one moment, you 
will have no difficulty in understanding what she means.”’ 

Rose woke up, as a sick man wakes after a narcotic, feverish and 
trembling. ‘‘I thought,” she said, slowly, her heart beginning to 
throb, and her head to ache in a moment—‘‘I thought, it was all given 


up.” 

‘‘ How could you think anything so foolish ? What symptom can you 
see of its having been given up? Has he ceased coming? Has he ceased 
trying to please you, ungrateful girl that you are ? Indeed you go too far for 
ordinary patience ; for it cannot be stupidity—you are not stupid,” said 
Mrs. Damerel, excitedly ; ‘‘ you have not even that excuse.” 

‘‘Oh, mamma, do not be angry!”’ said poor Rose; ‘‘ I thought—it 
seemed so natural that, as he saw more of me, he would give it up. Why 
should he care for me? I am not like him, nor fit to be a great lady; he 
must see that.” 

‘‘ This is false humility, and it is very ill timed,’’ said Mrs. Damerel. 
‘“‘ Strange though it may seem, seeing more of you does not make him 
give it up; and if you are too simple or too foolish to see how much he 
is devoted to you, no one else is. Mrs. Wodehouse had a spiteful mean- 
ing, but she is not the first who has spoken to me. All our friends on the 
Green believe, like her, that everything is settled between you ; that it is 
only some hesitation about—about our recent sorrow which keeps it from 
being announced.”’ 

Rose turned upon her mother for the first time with reproach in her 
eyes. ‘* You should have told me!”’ she said, with momentary passion ; 
‘* you ought to have told me,—for how was I to know ?” 

‘*‘ Rose, I will not allow such questions; you are not a fool nor a 
child. Did you think Mr. Incledon came for me? or Agatha, perhaps ? 
He told you he would not give you up. You were warned what his object 
was—more than warned. Was I to defeat my own wishes by keeping you 
constantly on your guard? You knew what he wanted, and you have 
encouraged him and accepted his attentions.” 

‘‘ T—encouraged him ?”’ 

‘«‘ Whenever a girl permits, she encourages,’”’ said Mrs. Damerel, with 
oracular solemnity. ‘‘ In matters of this kind, Rose, if you do not refuse 
at once, you commit yourself, and sooner or later you must accept.” 

‘You never told me so before. Oh, mamma! how was I to know ? 
you never said this to me before.” 

‘¢ There are things that one knows by intuition,” said Mrs. Damerel; 
‘‘ and, Rose, you know what my opinion has been all along. You have 
no right to refuse. On the one side, there is everything that heart can 
desire; on the other, nothing but a foolish, childish disinclination. I 
don’t know if it goes so far as disinclination; you seem now to like him 
well enough.” 

‘Do you not know the difference ?” said Rose, turning wistful eyes 
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upon her mother. ‘Oh, mamma, you who ought to know so much better 
thanI do! I like him very well—what does that matter ?”’ 

“It matters everything; liking is the first step to love. You can 
have no reason, absolutely no reason, for refusing him if you like him. 
Rose, oh, how foolish this is, and what a small, what a very small, place 
there seems to be in your mind for the thought of duty! You tell us 
you are ready to die for us—which is absurd—and yet you cannot make 
up your mind to this ?”’ 

‘¢ Tt is different,’’ said Rose; ‘‘ oh, it is different! Mamma, listen a 
moment: you are a great deal better than Iam; you love us better than 
we love each other ; you are never tired of doing things for us ; whether you 
are well or whether you are ill it does not matter; you are always ready 
when the children want you. I am not blind,’’ said the girl, with tears. 
“¢T know all you do and all you put up with ; but, mamma, you who are 
good, you who know how to deny yourself, would you do this ?”’ 

** Rose |” 

‘‘ Would you do it?” cried Rose, excited and breathless, pursuing 
her advantage. 

Mrs. Damerel was not old, nor was life quenched in her either by her 
years or her sorrows. Her face flushed under her heavy widow’s veil, all 
over, with a violent overwhelming blush like a girl’s. 

‘*Rose,”’ she said, passionately, ‘‘ how dare you—how dare you put 
such a question to your mother? I do it!—either you are heartless alto- 
gether, or you are mad, and don’t know what you say.” 

‘¢ Forgive me, mamma ; but, oh, let me speak! There is nothing else 
so hard, nothing so disagreeable, but you would doit for us; but you would 
not do this. There is a difference, then ? you do not deny it now ?”’ 

‘* You use a cruel argument,” said Mrs. Damerel, the blush still warm 
upon her matron cheek, ‘‘ and it is not a true one. I am your father’s 
wife. I am your mother and Bertie’s, who are almost man and woman. 
All my life would be reversed, all my relations confused, if I were to make 
such a sacrifice; besides, it is impossible,’’ she said, suddenly ; ‘‘I did not 
think that a child of mine would ever have so insulted me.” 

‘‘T do not mean it for insult, mamma. Oh, forgive me! I want you 
only to see the difference. It is not like anything else. You would do any- 
thing else, and so would I; but, oh, not this! You see it yourself—not 
this, mamma.” 

“Tt is foolish to attempt to argue with you,” said Mrs. Damerel; and 
she hurried in, and upstairs to her room, leaving Rose, not less excited, 
to follow. Rose had scarcely calculated upon the prodigious force of her 
own argument. She was half frightened by it, and half ashamed of having 
used it, yet to some extent triumphant in her success. There was quite 
a bank of flowers in the hall as she passed through—flowers which she 
stopped to look at and caress, with little touches of fondness as flower- 
lovers use, before she recollected that they were Mr. Incledon’s flowers. 
She took up a book which was on the hall table, and hurried on to avoid 
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that contemplation, and then she remembered that it was Mr. Incledon’s 
book. She was just entering the drawing-room as she did so, and threw 
it down pettishly on a chair by the door; and, lo! Mr. Incledon himself 
rose, a tall shadow against the window, where he had been waiting for the 
ladies’ return. 

‘‘Mamma has gone upstairs; I will call her,” said Rose, with 
confusion, turning away. 

‘‘ Nay, never mind ; it isa pity to disturb Mrs. Damerel, and it is long, 
very long, since you have allowed me a chance of talking to you.” 

‘‘ Indeed, we see each other very often,” said Rose, falteringly. 

‘*‘ Yes, I see you in a crowd, protected by the children, or with your 
mother, who is my friend, but who cannot help me—I wanted to ask about 
the book you threw down so impatiently as you came in. Don’t you like 
it ?’”’ said Mr. Incledon, with a smile. 

What a relief it was! She was so grateful to him for not making love 
to her that I almost think she would have consented to marry him had he 
asked her before he left that evening. But he was very cautious and very 
wise, and, though he had come with no other intention, he was warned 
by the excitement in her looks, and stopped the very words on her lips, 
for which Rose, shortsighted, like all mortals, was very thankful to him, 
not knowing how much the distinct refusal, which it was in her heart to 
give, would have simplified all their affairs. 

This, however, was at once the first and the last of Rose’s successes. 
When she saw traces of tears about her mother’s eyes, and how pale she was, 
her heart smote her, and she made abject submission of herself, and poured 
out her very soul in excuses, so that Mrs. Damerel, though vanquished for 
the moment, took higher ground after it. The mother, indeed, was so much 
shaken by the practical application of her doctrines, that she felt there was 
no longer time for the gradual undermining which was Mr. Incledon’s 
policy. Mrs. Damerel did not know what reply she could make if Rose 
repeated her novel and strenuous argument, and felt that now safety lay 
in as rapid a conclusion of the matter as possible; so that from this 
moment every day saw the closing of the net over poor Rose. The lover 
became more close in his attendance, the mother more urgent in her 
appeals ; but so cleverly did he manage the matter that his society was 
always a relief to the girl when hard driven, and she gradually got to feel 
herself safer with him, which was a great deal in his favour. Everything, 
however, went against Rose. The ladies on the Green made gentle criti- 
cisms upon her, and called her a sly little puss. Some hoped she would 
not forget her humble friends when she came into her kingdom; some 
asked her what she meant by dragging her captive so long at her chariot 
wheels ; and the captive himself, though a miracle of goodness, would cast 
pathetic looks at her, and make little speeches full of meaning. Rose 
began to feel herself like a creature at bay ; wherever she turned she could 
see no way of escape ; even sharp-eyed Agatha, in the wisdom of fifteen, 
turned against her, 
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*« Why don’t you marry Mr. Incledon, and have done with it?” said 
Agatha. ‘I would if I were you. What a good thing it would be for 
you! and I suppose he would be kind to the rest of us too. Why, you 
would have your carriage, two or three carriages, and a horse to ride, 
and you might go abroad if you liked, or do anything you liked. Howl 
should like to have quantities of money, and a beautiful house, and every- 
thing in the world I wanted! I should not shilly-shally like you.” 

‘‘No one has everything in the world they want,’ said Rose, 
solemnly, thinking also—if Mr. Incledon had been ‘‘ some one else’’ how 
much easier her decision would have been. 

*‘ You seem to think they do,” said Agatha, “ or you would not make 
such a fuss about Mr. Incledon. Why, what do you object to? I sup- 
pose it’s because he is not young enough. I think he is a very nice man, 
and very good-looking. I only wish he had asked me.” 

‘‘ Agatha, you are too young to talk of such things,”’ said Rose, with 
the dignity of her seniority. 

‘‘ Then I wish my eldest sister was too young to put them into my 
head,” said Agatha. 

This conversation drove Rose from her last place of safety, the school- 
room, where hitherto she had been left in quiet. A kind of despair seized 
her. She dared not encounter her mother in the drawing-room, where 
probably Mr. Incledon also would appear towards the twilight. She put 
ou her hat and wandered out, her heart full of a subdued anguish, poignant 
yet not unsweet, for the sense of intense suffering is in its way a kind of 
excitement and painful enjoyment to the very young. It was a spring 
afternoon, soft and sweet, full of promise of the summer, and Rose, quite 
unused to walking or indeed doing anything else alone, found a certain 
pleasure in the loncliness and silence. How tranquilising it was to be 
alone; to have no one near who would say anything to disturb her ; nobody 
with reproachful eyes; nothing around or about but the soft sky, the trees 
growing green, the grass which waved its thin blades in the soft air! It 
seemed to Rose that she was out for a long time, and that the silence 
refreshed her, and made her strong for her fate whatever it might be. Be- 
fore she returned home she went in at the old familiar gate of the Rectory, 
and skirted the lawn by a by-path she knew well, and stole down the 
slope to the little platform under the old May-tree. By this time it had 
begun to get dark; and as Rose looked across the soft undulations of the 
half visible country, every line of which was dear and well known to her, 
her eyes fell suddenly upon a gleam of light from among the trees. What 
friendly sprite had lighted the lights so early in the parlour of the cottage 
at Ankermead I cannot tell, but they glimmered out from the brown clump 
of trees and took Rose so by surprise that her eyes filled with sudden 
moisture, and her heart beat with a mufiled throbbing in her ears. So 
well she recollected the warm summer evening long ago (and yet it was 
not a year ago), and every word that was said. ‘Imagination will play 
me many a prank before I forget this night!” Did he mean that? had 
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he forgotten it? or was he perhaps leaning over the ship’s side somewhere 
while the big vessel rustled through the soft broad sea, thinking of home, 
as he had said, seeing the lights upon the coast, and dreaming of his 
mother’s lighted windows, and of that dim, dreamy, hazy landscape, so soft 
and far inland, with the cottage lamp shining out from that brown clump of 
trees? The tears fell softly from Rose’s eyes through the evening dimness 
which hid them almost from herself; she was very sad, heartbroken—and 
yet not so miserable as she thought. She did not know how long she sat 
there, looking at the cottage lights through her tears. The new Rector 
and his wife sat down to dinner all unaware of the forlorn young visitor 
who had stolen into the domain which was now theirs, and Rose’s mother 
began to get sadly uneasy about her absence, with a chill dread lest she 
should have pressed her too far and driven her to some scheme of desper- 
ation. Mr. Incledon came out to look for her, and met her just outside the 
Rectory gate, and was very kind to her, making her take his arm and lead- 
ing her gently home without asking a question. 

‘¢ She has been calling at the Rectory, and I fear it was too much for 
her,” he said; an explanation which made the quick tears start to Mrs. 
Damerel’s own eyes, who kissed her daughter and sent her upstairs with- 
out further question. I almost think Mr. Incledon was clever enough to 
guess the true state of affairs; but he told this fib with an admirable air of 
believing it, and made Rose grateful to the very bottom of her heart. 

Gratitude is a fine sentiment to cultivate in such circumstances. It is 
a better and safer beginning than that pity which is said to be akin to love. 
Rose struggled no more after this. Shesurrendered quietly, made no fur- 
ther resistance, and finally yielded a submissive assent to what was asked 
of her. She became ‘ engaged’”’ to Mr. Incledon, and the engagement 
was formally announced, and all the Green joined in with congratulations, 
except, indeed, Mrs. Wodehouse, who called in a marked manner just after 
the ladies had been seen to go out, and left a huge card, which was all her 
contribution to the felicitations of the neighbourhood. There was scarcely 
a lady in the parish except this one who did not take the trouble to walk 
or drive to the White House and kiss Rose and congratulate her mother. 
‘“‘ Such a very excellent match—everything that a mother could desire !”’ 
they said. ‘But you must get a little more colour in your cheeks, my 
dear,” said old Lady Denvil. ‘ This is not like the dear Rector’s Rose 
in June. It is more like a pale China rose in November.” 

What could Rose do but cry at this allusion? It was kind of the 
old lady (who was always kind) to give her this excellent reason and 
excuse for the tears in her eyes. 

And then there came, with a strange, hollow, far-off sound, proposals of 
dates and days to be fixed, and talk about the wedding dresses and the 
wedding tour. She listened to it all with an inward shiver ; but, fortunately 
for Rose, Mrs. Damerel would hear of no wedding until after the anniver- 
sary of her husband’s death, which had taken place in July. The Green 
discussed the subject largely, and most people blamed her for standing on 
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this punctilio ; for society in general, with a wise sense of the uncertainty 
of all human affairs, has a prejudice against the postponement of mar- 
riages which it never believes in thoroughly till they have taken place. 
They thought it ridiculous in a woman of Mrs. Damerel’s sense, and one, 
too, who ought to know how many slips there are between the cup and the 
lip; but Mr. Incledon did not seem to object, and of course, everybody 
said, no one else had a right to interfere. 

All this took place in April, when the Damerels had been but three 
months in their new house. Even that little time had proved bitterly to 
them many of the evils of their impoverished condition, for already Mr. 
Hunsdon had begun to write of the long time Bertie had been at school, 
and the necessity there was that he should exert himself; and even 
Reginald’s godfather, who had always been so good, showed signs of a dis- 
position to launch his charge, too, on the world, suggesting that perhaps it 
might be better, as he had now no prospect of anything but working for 
himself, that he should leave Eton. Mrs. Damerel kept these humiliations to 
herself, but it was only natural that they should give fire to her words in 
her arguments with Rose; and it could not be denied that the family had 
spent more than their income permitted in the first three months. There 
had been the mourning, and the removal, and so many other expenses, to 
begin with. It is hard enough to struggle with bills as Mrs. Damerel had 
done in her husband’s lifetime, when by means of the wisest art and 
never-failing attention it was always possible to pay them as they became 
urgent; but when there is no money at all, either present or in prospect, 
what is a poor woman to do? ‘They made her sick many a time when she 
opened the drawer in her desk and looked atthem. Even with all she could 
accept from Mr. Incledon (and that was limited by pride and delicacy in 
many ways), and with one less to provide for, Mrs. Damerel would still 
have care suflicient to make her cup run over. Rose’s good fortune did 
not take her burden away. 

Thus things went on through the early summer. The thought of 
Rose’s trousseau nearly broke her mother’s heart. It must be to some 
degree in consonance with her future position, and it must not come from 
Mr. Incledon ; and where was it to come from ? Mrs. Damerel had begun 
to write a letter to her brother, appealing, which it was a bitter thing to 
do, for his help, one evening early in May. She had written after all her 
ehildren had left her, when she was alone in the old-fashioned house, where 
all the old walls and the old stairs uttered strange creaks and jars in the 
midnight stillness, and the branches of the creepers tapped ghostly taps 
against the window. Her nerves were overstrained, and her heart was 
sore, notwithstanding her success in the one matter which she had strug- 
gled for so earnestly ; and after writing half her letter Mrs. Damerel had 
given it up, with a strange feeling that something opposed the writing of 
it, some influence which she could not define, which seemed to stop her 
words, and made her incapable of framing a sentence. She gave it up 
with almost a superstitious thrill of feeling, and a nervous tremor which 
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she tried in vain to master ; and, leaving it half written in her blotting-book, 
stole upstairs to bed in the silence, as glad to get out of the echoing, 
creaking room as if it had been haunted. Rose heard her come upstairs, 
and thought with a little bitterness as she lay awake, her pillow wet with 
the tears which she never shed in the daylight, of her mother’s triumph over 
her, and how all this revolution was her work. She heard something 
like a sigh as her mother passed her door, and wondered almost contemp- 
tuously what she could have to sigh about, for Rose felt all the other 
burdens in the world to be as nothing in comparison with her burden ; as, 
indeed, we all do. 

Next morning, however, before Rose was awake, Mrs. Damerel came 
into her room in her dressing-gown, with her hair, which was still so 
pretty, curling about her shoulders, and her face lit up with a wonderful 
pale illumination like a northern sky. 

‘‘ What is it ?”’ cried Rose, springing up from her bed. 

‘* Rose,” said Mrs. Damerel, gasping for breath, ‘‘ we are rich again ! 
No! it is impossible—but it is true; here it is in this letter—my uncle 
Ernest is dead, and he has left us all his money. We are richer than ever 
I was in all my life.” 

Rose got up, and ran and kissed her mother, and cried, with a great 
cry that rang all over the house, ‘‘ Then I am free!” 

















